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MEDITATIONS OF A JACOBITE. 





The persistent admirer of Henry James has 
long ago become hardened to the ridicule and 
the more serious criticism of those who adhere 
to the de facto dynasty in fiction, and he may 
even have become reconciled to the thought 
that the advocacy of his candidate for ‘univer- 
sal favor is a hopeless cause. Yet now, in par- 
ticular, he dan hardly refrain from making his 
profession of faith. Three of the criticisms 
that have of late been most frequently brought 
against the novelist concern the lack of action 
in his narratives, his moral tone and purpose, 
and his later prose style. 

The paucity of striking events in the novels 
is, as has often been said, a necessary con- 
sequence of the author’s conception of prose 
fiction. James’s plan for a novel is something 
like this: to take a few interesting but usually 
not freakish or eccentric characters; to place 
them in a setting where they may be seen 
from different angles, or at least viewed in a 
particular character chosen as a “reflector” ; 
to show them in situations which lead to com- 
plicated mental experiences ; and to trace this 
inner experience through a course of exter- 
nal action; the whole being bound, fused, 
unified—for no one figure quite expresses the 
process—into an artistic whole. The tone of 
such a composition is naturally subdued, and 
the action and the portrayal of character are 


| presented by means of small suggestive inci- 


dents rather than by large dramatic ones. “It 
is an incident,” says the author, in “The Art 
of Fiction,” “for a woman to stand up with 
her hand resting on a table and look out on 
you in a certain way.” It is by means of little 
things, in themselves almost as trivial as the 
one he mentions, that his narrative proceeds; 
and for this reason the movement is slow. 
Even the passages that seem most charged 
with dramatic significance are quiet and sub- 
dued—as far from violence and shrieks and 
weeping as we have found most weighty 
moments in our own lives. There are many 
of these scenes that one remembers long, each 
perfect in its tone, its quiet impressive atmos- 
phere, and its caim vividness. Such, in “The 
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American,” is the death of Valentin, after the 
duel in the little village across the Swiss 
frontier. A comparison of this scene with 
Dickens’s death of Little Nell, and another 
with a death scene from some vivid naturalist, 
might afford a short and convenient test of a 
reader’s probable enjoyment of James. There 
are those who want to be brought to tears by 
a compelling pathos, and these will condemn 
the author of “The American,” as he has so 
often been condemned, for having nothing to 
do with the heart. There are others who 
would get the full terror of death, and feel 
the physical pangs with which body and spirit 
are torn apart, and perhaps gather a little 
pathological information on the side. These 
are they who complain that the author knows 
nothing of elemental human life, but wastes 
his time on mere conventional existence. 
Meanwhile Valentin dies like a gentleman 
and a brave man, as most of us probably hope 
to die, and his friends talk cheerfully as they 
breakfast in the sunny inn parlor, and await 
the event with genuine but sensible decorum, 
just as we hope our friends will do when the 
end comes for us. And those who find that 
this latter scene touches with greatest cer- 
tainty the springs of their emotions, and leaves 
them with the most perfect realization of what 
life and death means, will probably become 
true Jacobites. 

Unforgettable pictures are found in the 
earlier work—‘“The Portrait of a Lady” has 
several of them,— and they are even more ad- 
mirable in the later novels. Two of the finest 
are in “The Wings of the Dove”— both scenes 
between Milly Theale and Lord Mark, one 
before the portrait in the English country- 
house, the other in the Venetian palace. In 
“The Golden Bowl” is another, more a-tingle 
with suppressed tragedy, and even more alive 
with the air and manners of to-day,—that in 
which the Princess looks in through the open 
window during her moonlight walk on the 
terrace, and sees the others at their game of 
bridge. 

Henry James’s moral tendencies have come 
in for a full measure of discussion. His ear- 
lier work kept clear of questionable topics, 
and the worst fault that the puritanically 
minded could find was that it did not point 
an obvious moral. In his later novels he has 
been much more free in his choice of subjects. 
Part of the bewilderment which this has 
brought to his critics is due to the fact that 


| 
| 
| 
| 





he has introduced wickedness, not for its own 
sake, but as the cause, condition, or accom- 
paniment of something else. Adultery con- 
stitutes a great part of the stock in trade of 
recent novelists, even of English and Ameri- 
can novelists. It may be condemned—though 
this treatment is now considered weak and 
old-fashioned,—or it may be made attractive 
in the particular instance, and used as the 
basis of theories on the reorganization of 
society. James follows neither of these plans, 
but uses it incidentally in his situations. It 
is not the wickedness itself that forms the 
story of “What Maisie Knew,” or “The 
Golden Bowl,” or “The Ambassadors,” but 
the existence of the wickedness makes the 
story possible. This acceptance of evil as a 
natural and expected phenomenon of modern 
life, like illness or bankruptcy, seems to some 
readers ¢ynical, and far more shocking than 
a frank defence of two guilty but interesting 
parties. 

It is another source of complaint that he 
presents this sin by implication. No doubt 
most of us have found—to make again the 
trite appeal to our own experience—that in 
ordinary circles of society the existence of this 
particular offence against the social order is 
usually inferred, rarely known from explicit 
proof. All of us have been so unfortunate 
as to know of suspected sinners, and perhaps 
to feel certain of their guilt, yet perhaps few 
of us have ever had definite knowledge that 
would earry weight in a court of law. But 
English and American novelists, acting with 
the frankness natural to an Anglo-Saxon 
when he treats a questionable subject at all, 
have generally put their readers in full pos- 
session of the facts. James’s usual method 
is to give much the same sort of circumstantial 
evidence that might be apparent in real life. 
The reader, unaccustomed to such a treat- 
ment in literature, hardly knows how to 
interpret the vague indications, and is hor- 
rified at his own uncertainty. More than 
one critic, afraid, perhaps, of being judged 
by the formula, “evil to him who evil 
thinks,” has hesitated over the question 
whether Mrs. Verver and the Prince or 
Merton Densher and Kate Croy really sinned 
or not; and it is those who in their puzzled 
innocence have inclined to answer the ques- 
tion in the negative that have most blamed the 
author for his suggestiveness. 
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It is with something of fear and trembling 
that one approaches even for the briefest con- 
sideration the matter of Henry James’s later 
prose style. Nobody now would be so rash 
as to deny that, in the descriptive and auto- 
biographical works at least, it is often obscure, 
and few of the author’s most ardent admirers 
will say that it is always wholly pleasurable. 
But like other peculiarities that grow out of 
a friend’s personality, it has something that 
may be said in its defence. For it does, 
clearly, grow out of the personality of the 
man. Only the most superficial commenta- 
tors will accuse him, as Browning was some- 
times accused, of puzzling his readers for the 
mere fun of the thing. Certainly he was 
genuine in feeling and action after August, 
1914, and the last place where he would wil- 
fully have been obscure is in his writings on 
the war; yet it was amusingly pathetic to note 
the perplexity of the English press, which 
seemed anxious to pay full respect to his 
utterances, but troubled to know just what 
they meant. 

None of the theories to account for the 
change in style is wholly satisfactory. It has 
been ascribed to the author’s habit of dictat- 
ing his later work; and in support of this is 
offered testimony that his lectures, not the 
easiest of reading, seemed to those who heard 
them perfectly lucid. But this explanation 
hardly holds. A dictated style might be sup- 
posed to be a natural spoken style, to run on, 
and to be bewildering, if at all, because of 
undue looseness. These sentences are highly 
organized, carefully and artificially wrought. 
They differ from normal written English in 
just the opposite way from that in which con- 
versation differs. It is this sentence structure, 
not the diction, which is the most striking 
peculiarity of the later prose. With advanc- 
ing years the author came, if anything, to 
depend more and more on the brief and simple 
word. Take the well-known passage from 
“The Wings of the Dove,” in which Lord 
Mark brings Milly Theale to the Bronzino, 
which all say that she resembles: 

She got with her companion into the house; 
they brushed, beneficently, past all their accidents. 
The Bronzino was, it appeared, deep within, and 
the long afternoon light lingered for them on 
patches of old color and waylaid them, as they 
went, in nooks and opening vistas. 

It was all the while for Milly as if Lord Mark 


had really had something other than this spoken 
pretext in view; as if there were something he 





wanted to say to her and were only — conasienete 
yet not awkwardly, just delicately — hanging fire. 

‘At the same time it was as if the thing had prac- 
tically been said by the moment they came in sight 
of the picture; since what it appeared to amount 
to was “Do let a fellow who isn’t a fool take care 
of you a little.” The thing somehow, with the aid 
of the Bronzino, was done; it hadn’t seemed to 
matter to her before if he were a fool or no; but 
now, just where they were, she liked his not being; 
and it was all moreover none the worse for coming 
back to something of the same sound as Mrs. 
Lowder’s recent reminder. She too wished to take 
care of her—and wasn’t it what all the people 
with the kind eyes were wishing? Once more 
things melted together — the beauty and the his- 
tory and the facility and the splendid midsummer 
glow: it was a sort of magnificent maximum, the 
pink dawn of an apotheosis coming so curiously 
soon. What in fact befell was that, as she after- 
ward made out, it was Lord Mark who said 
nothing in particular — it was she herself who said 
all. She couldn’t help that—it came; and the 
reason it came was that she found herself, for the 
first moment, looking at the mysterious portrait 
through tears. Perhaps it was her tears that made 
it just then so strange and fair — as wonderful as 
he had said: The face of a young woman, all 
splendidly drawn, down to the hands, and splen- 
didly dressed; a face almost livid in hue, yet 
handsome in sadness and crowned with a mass of 
hair, rolled back and high, that must, before 
fading with time, have had a family resemblance 
to her own. The lady in question, at all events, 
with her slightly Michael-angelesque squareness, 
her eyes of other days, her full lips, her long neck, 
her recorded jewels, her brocaded and wasted reds, 
was a very great personage — only unaccompanied 
by a joy. And she was dead, dead, dead. Milly 
recognized her exactly in words that had nothing 
to do with her. “I shall never be better than 
this.” 

With the habit of occasional obscurity came 
the power to write prose like this. Even in 
the most confusing sentences, the vocabulary 
is often almost as simple. Now a writer’s 
sentence structure is indicative of his habit 
of mind, and the growth in the complexity of 
sentences may come from the growth of a 
tendency to see a subject in all its subtle 
relations, and to present all these relations at 
one stroke. This is a difficult matter in an 
uninflected language, which must show the 
connection of ideas chiefly by the position of 
words. When there are so many conditions 
and modifications and exceptions to each prin- 
cipal idea, the phrases which express them 
cannot be placed in close juxtaposition to the 
central term. A sentence so involved seems 
clear when delivered orally, because the voice 
shows grammatical relationships, as the word- 
endings do in an inflected language. In the 
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essay on Flaubert occurs one of the few 
passages in which the author allowed himself 
to speak disrespectfully of his mother tongue: 

What would have become of him and what of 

his wrought residuum, had he been condemned to 
deal with a form of speech consisting, like ours, 
as to one part, of “that” and “which”; as to a 
second part, of the blest “it,” which an English 
sentence may repeat in three or four opposed ref- 
erences without in the least losing caste; as to a 
third face of all the “tos” of the infinitive and 
the preposition; as to a fourth of our precious 
auxiliaries “be,” and “do”; and as to a fifth, of 
whatever survives in the language for the precious 
art of pleasing? 
This outbreak may be significant. Would 
the author be as obscure if he worked in a 
different medium? This suggestion surely 
does not explain all the phenomena of the 
later style; but certainly the basis of these 
phenomena is psychological. It is chiefly in 
the essays that perplexities are to be found. 
Passages in the novels that trouble an atten- 
tive reader are relatively few, and occur not 
in the narrative, but in passages of expository 
analysis. 

The use of pet words and phrases—of 
“wonderful,’” and “beautifully,” and “There 
you are,” is only a mannerism, to be half 
enjoyed and half regretted, as a friend’s man- 
nerisms usually are. More significant is the 
great use of adjectives and adverbs, not 
thrown at random after the manner of the 
amateur who hopes that one of many may hit 
the mark, but each chosen with careful pre- 
cision. This use of modifiers undoubtedly 
comes from the feeling that greatest signifi- 
eance attaches, not to bare objects and actions, 
but to the light in which we see these, the 
associations they have for us, their subtle 
suggestiveness. Whether this is the proper 
view, whether it is the primrose by the river’s 
brim in its yellow and four-petalled self or 
something less tangible that is the important 
thing, whether the habit of looking at any- 
thing but the essential object does not lead to 
vaporing and foolishness,—these questions are 
too fundamental to discuss. It is certain that 
James has always made much of the emotional 
significance of wind and weather, of light and 
shade, of color and temperature, and still more 
of the differences of mood and manner in 
human action. His early productions abound 
in descriptions which, though realistic, make 
the feeling greater than the object, and in his 
later work he has refined on this emotional 








presentation more and more. The narrative 
passages that impress us most, like the death 
of Valentin, or the scene just quoted from 
“The Wings of the Dove,” owe much of their 
charm to what has come to be called “atmos- 
phere.” This atmosphere is not created by 
the mere enumeration of objects ; objects, like 
the characters themselves, are seen in a 
“reflector” chosen by the author. The English 
afternoon, the country-house, the Bronzino, 
are presented not as a camera might have 
portrayed them, but as they seem to Milly 
Theale; and for such a presentation no mere 
list of substantives would suffice. A teacher 
of composition whose most frequent advice is 
“Use fewer adjectives,” hesitates long over a 
sentence like this from the lecture on “The 
Novel in The Ring and the Book”: 

Greatest of all the spirits exhibited, however, 
is that of the more than octogenarian Pope, at 
whose brooding, pondering, solitary vigil, by the 
end of a hard grey winter day in the great bleak 
waiting Vatican,—“‘in the plain closet where he 
does such work”— we assist as intimately as at 
every other step of the case, and on whose grand 
meditation we heavily hang. 

Yet it is plain that every one of these modi- 
fiers was chosen with care, and was meant to 
do its individual work. When all is said, it 
must be admitted that most readers find 
greatest pleasure in the style of the earlier, 
say the early middle, period; but there are 
many passages in the later prose which the 
younger man, even at his best, could not have 


equalled. Wii B. Carns. 
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Henry James, ano His UNFINISHED Work.— 
PostHumous VoLtuMES By YOUNG ENGLISH 
Soiprers.— Some Imacist VERSE.— Mr. WAtL- 
POLE’S New Novet.— FaTHER MartInpDALe’s 
BiocraPHy oF MoONSIGNOR BENSON. 


(Special Correspondence of THE D1AL.) 

It is difficult to write about the ordinary 
current topics when Henry James has just 
died. It would be impertinent to send an 
estimate of him to the country which had the 
honor of producing him; but one cannot help 
dwelling on him a little, for he was ours as 
well,— like (to lapse into a grotesque simili- 
tude to which he would not have objected) 
the Atlantic Cable. As an interpreter his 
position had long been unique; and lately we 
have also been tempted to imagine and hope 
him a symbol of a process which is bringing 
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the home of his immediate ancestors and that 
of his remoter ones to realize the immensity 
of that which they have and feel and think 
in common when set against their local idio- 
syncrasies. 

Henry James — excepting Mr. Hardy, one 


ean scarcely think of another modern 
example— was one of those extraordinary 
men whose powers go on strengthening in old 
age. The “young old man” whose enthusi- 
asms remain active, who preserves his vivacity 
and eagerness to learn, is comparatively 
common: Samuel Butler would have still 
been an undergraduate had he lived to a 
hundred. But there is almost always a 
diminution of intensity. Henry James not 
merely remained young in the ordinary sense, 
but at seventy his attention to life was unre- 
laxed, he was still refining his perceptions, 
adding to his accumulations of experience, 
and adapting his instrument to new purposes. 
With all his unique sensibility and curiosity, 
he could not have done the work he did at the 
last without something still more remarkable: 
a prodigious will-power. Though he did not 
socially play the hermit, he was as much a 
Monk of Literature as Flaubert,—a self- 
dedicated artist who deliberately chose to 
regard his genius as a wonderful thing held 
in trust; and the last fruits of his self-dis- 
cipline were astonishingly unlike the usual 
exercises of the superannuated great writer. 
“The Golden Bowl” at sixty ; at sixty-six “The 
American Scene,” one of the greatest things 
he ever did; and at the end some of his best 
criticisms and the two perfect autobiographical 
volumes: the collected product of this last 
period compares favorably with that of any 
other period of his career. 

What it is impossible not to regret is the 
unfinished state of the memoirs, of which a 
third, half-written, volume remains in manu- 
script. They were begun as a memorial to a 
dead brother; they were growing into some- 
thing more. In his retrospect Mr. James had 
just reached, I believe, the stage at which he 
began to make the acquaintance of Europeans, 
and particularly Frenchmen, of eminence. it 
makes one think of what we have missed. The 
record of actual events and actual personages 
is usually left to second-rate authors. Even 
the finest biographies and books of “reminis- 
cences” that we have are mostly written by 
men who, whatever their merits, have not 
great minds and are not artists of the first 
rank. What an extraordinary book we might 
have seen if James’s memoirs had run on into 
six or eight volumes,—if that “visiting 
mind,” that scrutinous eye, had made per- 
manent their impressions of all they saw and 





assessed in France and England in the 
seventies, eighties, and nineties. The Gon- 
court Journal would have been superficial and 
scrappy beside it. But men, and i 
men of creative power, usually (and for sev- 
eral comprehensible reasons) postpone work 
of this kind until too late. 

Mr. James left also an unfinished novel. 
His latest published work is his introduction 
to Rupert Brooke’s prose which has just 
appeared under the title of “Letters from 
America.” You will already, I suppose, have 
seen the book on your side. The earlier of 
Brooke’s own letters betray, more in the 
choice of words than in constructions, a strong 
James influence: in this, and in the charming 
manner of Mr. James’s tribute, one has some 
indication of the relation in which the novel- 
ist stood to many of the younger English 
writers. The most enthusiastic of his devotees 
were to be found amongst his fellow-artists ; 
and it is significant that the poets in particu- 
lar read him. A wide public he did not reach. 
It appears likely that his early “Daisy Miller” 
had a larger circulation than any of his other 
works. The indifference with which some of 
them were received might have depressed a 
man less certain of his ability to do well a 
thing well worth doing; one of the most im- 
portant of his later books sold, I believe, fewer 
than a thousand copies in England and 
America. Many who should have been were 
not familiar with that large body of fine 
literature, so rich in beautiful detail, so full 
of revelations concerning the human mind 
and heart, and, one may add (for it is some- 
times missed), of an implicit moral nobility. 
Yet, in a sense, in his later years his greatness 
was recognized here. He slipped quietly, 
characteristically quietly, into an “established 
position” ; and the Order of Merit which was 
given him on his death-bed was bestowed as 
his natural due and not at all as a mere com- 
pliment in return for the fine compliment he 
paid the country of his domicile when he 
became a, naturalized British subject. His 
books, in spite of his alleged obscurity,— 
which, where it exists, is always the defect of 
his unique qualities,— may safely be commit- 
ted to Posterity. 

Rupert Brooke’s posthumous volume is 
being followed by a good many other collec- 
tions of the “remains” of young soldiers who 
have died in the field. They are mostly, how- 
ever, of interest mainly as memorials of 
promise (not necessarily poetic) cut short. 
Though there is naturally a temptation to see 
signs of unmatured genius in every volume 
of the sort, candor must confess that no artis- 
tic creation of permanent value has as yet 
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come to light in these collections. Most of 
the other verse that is appearing bears on the 
war; and as a whole the effusions, however 
sound in doctrine and humane in feeling, of 
those who are inspired (if that is the word) 
by a sense of the bestiality and futility of 
the military view of life are neither better nor 
worse than the screeds of those who, from the 
seclusion of Hampstead and Bayswater, sing 
the Glories of the Flag and urge their com- 
batant compatriots to give the Hun what he 
deserves. The only interesting volumes of 
poems to appear recently have been two small 
ones by F. 8. Flint and Richard Aldington. 
These young writers belong to the Anglo- 
American coterie which, for some reason best 
known to itself, describes itself as “Imagist.” 
It is no more a school than I am: the only 
thing its members have in common is a revul- 
sion against the conventional stanza. Mr. 
Flint carries his reaction against the tradi- 
tional to excess. Like the gentleman in 
Moliére, he often talks prose without knowing 
it. But he works hard with his brain, and 
frequently makes one feel that he may do 
something good. “Imagism” as a name 
originated, I think, with your entertaining 
export, Mr. Ezra Pound. Mr. Pound’s muse 
appears to be rather inactive nowadays; but 
he has just written a memoir of his friend 
Gaudier-Brzeska, the young Franco-Polish 
sculptor who was killed last year at Neuville 
St Vaast. 

The spring novels have not been very excit- 
ing, though a number of authors of some 
repute have gone through their paces. The 
only one who has sprung a genuine surprise 
is Mr. Hugh Walpole, whose book “The Dark 
Forest,” the fruit of his emotions at the front 
in the Eastern Theatre, is by universal admis- 
sion easily the best thing he has written. It 
is hardly credible that it comes from the same 
pen as his previous book, a stream of most 
viscous sentiment about children. Nothing 
much is announced for the near future, but a 
large public will be interested to know that 
the official life of the late Robert Hugh Benson 
is ready for publication. It has been written 
by Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., who has 
several peculiar qualifications for the work. 
The most critical period in Monsignor 
Benson’s life will certainly have been sym- 
pathetically described; for, like him, Father 
Martindale (as a too impetuous speaker once 
put it) “renounced the errors of the Church 
of England for those of the Church of Rome.” 
Father Martindale is himself the author of 
several books. The last. “The Goddess of 


Ghosts,” has some extremely effective classical 





sketches in it, particularly two ef Euripides 

and Simonides in the throes of composition. 

His style inclines rather to the precious; but 

his best passages almost reconcile one to Fine 

Writing. J. C. Squire. 
London, March 15, 1916. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 








A YEAR’S WORK OF OUR GREATEST PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, as reduced to figures and statistically 
exhibited on the opening page of Director 
Edwin H. Anderson’s “Report of the New 
York Public Library for 1915,” is impres- 
sive. With a central building and forty-three 
branches engaged in supplying the literary 
needs of our largest city, the record of attend- 
ance, of books circulated, of books used in 
reference rooms and reading rooms, and of 
other like activities, must be of no insignifi- 
cant proportions. “During the year 1915,” 
we read, “there entered the Central Building 
of the Library 2,558,717 persons” — many of 
them “repeaters,” undoubtedly, and a great 
number mere sight-seers; but there are still 
left hundreds of thousands who made written 
application for books, and probably other 
hundreds of thousands who consulted refer- 
ence works that required no written applica- 
tion. In plain figures, “827,664 readers in 
the Central Building called for books,” and 
the volumes thus called for numbered 2,289,- 
436. Meanwhile the branches were busily 
lending their books for home use, to the num- 
ber of 10,384,579, an increase of more than 
860,000 over the preceding year. “At the 
end of 1915 there were 996,574 books and 
312,853 pamphlets in the Reference Depart- 
ment (Central Building), in all 1,309,427 
pieces. There were 1,100,952 volumes in the 
Cireulation Department. The total number 
of pieces in the whole Library was, therefore, 
2,410,379. The number of employes at the 
close of the year was 1248.” It is safe to 
surmise that the office of Director of this vast 


system, any one of the branches being equal 


to an average city library, to say nothing of 
the magnitude of the central establishment, is 
no sinecure. 

“FALLEN AT THE FRONT” comes back, more 
or less tardily, the last sad word concerning 
many a young writer of promise who has 
dropped the pen for the sword or rifle and 
hastened to the defence of his country or, 
enlisting in the Foreign Legion, has entered 
the trenches for the love of fair France with- 
out owing her the allegiance of a son. The 
“Bulletin des Ecrivains,” published monthly 
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in Paris and sent gratuitously to all writers 
in the French service, brings us the sad tidings 
of the death in battle, last June, of Mr. Ken- 
neth Weeks, a New England volunteer in the 
Legion that has covered itself with glory and 
suffered losses amounting almost to extinc- 
tion. Mr. Weeks was in the First Regiment, 
and in an attack somewhere north of Arras, 
on the seventeenth of June, he fell. When 
last seen, he was running forward, face to the 
foe. His obituary, by Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
appears on the front page of the February 
“Bulletin,” with other similar tributes to 
writers who have given their lives for France. 
From Mr. Stanton’s notice we learn that Ken- 
neth Weeks was born in New England in 
1889, travelled much in France in his youth, 
and early conceived a warm affection for that 
country. His first book, significantly named 
“La Victoire de Sedan,” Mr. Stanton speaks 
of as “a little curtain-raiser,” whether liter- 
ally or figuratively, and says it was full of 
fervent admiration for France. It was pub- 
lished when its author was but seventeen 
years old. In 1911 Mr. Weeks took up his 
abode in Paris for the purpose of continuing 
his architectural studies already begun in 
America; but these he gradually dropped in 
favor of literature. In 1912 he issued a vol- 
ume of sketches and essays, but his most ambi- 
tious work, and also his last, “Science, Senti- 
ments, and Senses,” he was not destined to 
see in print, though it was going through the 
press when the war broke out. He was of an 
old and distinguished family, and his loss is 
widely mourned. 

WHERE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE BRINGS THE 
GREATEST RETURNS has for some time been 
recognized by the intelligent and fair-minded 
observer to be the public library. No other 
municipal department can compare with this 
in extent and value of service rendered and 
smallness of cost to the tax-payer. On this 
head the librarian of the Mankato (Minn.) 
Publie Library gives some striking facts and 
figures in her current Report—a document 
that comes to us in typewritten form, perhaps 
in further illustration of careful economy on 
the library’s part. Mankato library service 
cost last year not quite four and one-third 
cents per capita, the public schools requiring 
in the same period an outlay of $4.14 per 
capita, the fire department $1.05, the police 
department five cents and seven mills, and the 
public parks five cents and nine mills. The 
two last-named departments make a good 
showing in respect to moderate expenditure, 
but the service of neither is comparable with 
that of the library in either quantity or qual- 





ity. The spirit in which service is rendered 
by the library is well illustrated by the fact — 
tersely entered in the Financial Report — 
that the Sunday-afternoon attendance re- 
quired of somebody in order that the working 
class may enjoy the library privileges to 
which this portion of the citizens is entitled, 
is given without pay by the librarian and her 
assistants. For the entire year except two 
months in the summer the doors are opened 
three hours on Sunday afternoon. And for 
expert library service from a librarian and 
two assistants less than two thousand dollars 
a year is expended. Surely, the satisfactions 
of the profession are not to be found in its 
tangible emoluments. 


HALF A CENTURY A DRAMATIC CRITIC, and 
still uttering in vigorous terms his opinions 
on affairs of the stage, Mr. William Winter 
received on the fourteenth of this month a 
testimonial of regard and esteem at the Cen- 
tury Theatre, New York, from members of 
the craft which he has made his lifelong study. 
The celebration was in anticipation of his 
entrance upon his eighty-first year, which will 
not take place until next July —a season less 
convenient for such an observance than the 
present. Fifty-one years ago he became 
dramatic critic of the New York “Tribune,” 
a position held by him until seven years ago, 
or, rather, still held by him as critic emeritus, 
to borrow an academic term. His works in 
prose and verse form an imposing list, and 
the list is still lengthening. His stage remin- 
iscences of late years have revealed the wealth 
of his experience as a critical student of the 
acted drama and as the friend and confidant 
of eminent actors; they also illustrate the 
retentiveness of his memory and the firmness 
of his adherence to the best traditions of the 
dramatic art. Little use and small esteem has 
he for the friveiities and innovations of the 
passing hour. All his friends and readers 
must wish him continued health and strength 
to finish the series of reminiscent volumes on 
actors and acting which he is now writing. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION OF FIC- 
TION, such as is attempted in theory by the 
Dewey decimal system, but is seldom carried 
out in practice, can never hope to attain scien- 
tific accuracy or to be of much use in library 
service. How, for example, would one geo- 
graphically classify the novels of Maarten 
Maartens, of Henry James, of F. Marion 
Crawford? The country of an author’s birth, 
breeding, and citizenship, that of his later 
residence, that to which his scenes and char- 
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acters belong, and that whose language he 


| 


uses in writing, may all be different from one | 


another, to the confusion of any attempted 
geographical classification. A somewhat simi- 
lar difficulty confronts one in endeavoring to 
name the distinctively national novel of sur- 
passing merit in any country’s literature. 
In the current issue of ‘‘Branch Library 
News’’ (New York) the editor speaks to the 
point in discussing ‘‘The Great American 
Novel,’’ showing the absurdity of expecting 
any such impossible book to be produced. 
Even countries smaller and more nearly ho- 
mogeneous than ours, he says, have brought 
forth no similar creation of the novelist’s art; 
how, then, can our broad land with its mul- 
tifarious and often mutually repellent ele- 
ments serve as fit soil for the germination and 
growth of anything worthy of being called 
the great American novel, as distinguished 
from all other American novels? Still it 
must be admitted that some of the older coun- 
tries do have each its outstanding master- 
piece of prose fiction. ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘J 


Promessi Sposi,’’ ‘‘Les Misérables,’’ ‘‘ Wil- | 
helm Meister,’’ enjoy a repute, whether | 


always deserved or not, that remains, on the 
whole, undisputed in each instance. But with 
us some half dozen or more novels jostle one 
another for preéminence in the sense indicated 
by the heading of Mr. Pearson’s essay. And 
may it not be a piece of good fortune that 
no one ‘‘great American novel’’ is possible, 
since for that reason there is the more room 
for many great American novels? 


THE OVERWORKED SUPERLATIVE has long 
been clamoring for better terms from its 
employers — for less exhausting and unceas- 
ing demands upon its services, and for more 
generous recognition of its true value and of 
its dignity in the vocabulary of every-day 
speech and of printed prose and poetry. Never 
has the temptation to excess of vehemence 
been stronger than in these passionate times; 
and never, therefore, has there been greater 
need of caution and restraint in both speech 
and writing. Edward Everett Hale’s advice to 
young writers, to strike out their adjectives 
and adverbs and let their nouns and verbs do 


the fighting, is a counsel of perfection which | 


his own printed page would show to be hardly 
practicable; but it is possible, without loss 
of either strength or grace, to prune one’s 
sentences of their superlatives. Theoretically 
there is but one best or worst, largest or small- 
est, most beautiful or most hideous, object of 
any given kind; and consequently the occa- 
sions demanding the use of the superlative are 


whole book it will not once be needed are a 
thousand to one. And if this be so in regard 
to legitimate superlatives, what shall be said 
of those false superlatives, those absurd for- 
mations, like “most unique,” “most singular,” 
“most perfect,” “most correct,” “most com- 
plete,” and those less absurd but still illogical 
forms, “most satisfactory,” “most adequate,” 
“most truthful,” “most convincing,” and the 
like? We squander our verbal wealth when 
we indulge in exaggerative or meaningless 
superlatives, and even the most careful of us 
need to be cautioned against heedlessness in 
this particular. We are all poor miserable 
sinners, in a linguistic if not also in a moral 
sense, and cannot (to change the metaphor) 
afford to throw stones. It is not the intention 
here to cast even the tiniest (the superlative 
is here used advisedly) pebble, but rather to 
call attention to Mr. Arthur Waugh’s little 
essay on “The Abuse of the Superlative,” in 
his latest book, “Reticence in Literature.” 


AN ANECDOTE ABOUT CARMEN Sy va, illus- 
trating the extent and variety of her literary 
accomplishments, is told by Pierre Loti in the 
volume of sketches bearing her name as its 
chief title. At the castle of Sinaia, where the 
French author seems to have been a welcome 


and favored guest, he had the pleasure of 





extremely rare, and the chances that in a | facility and intensity of feeling.” In the same 


hearing the Roumanian Queen read both from 
her own writings and from those of others. 
After a brief reference to “a heart-rending 
little tale, written with rare dramatic power,” 
and read from one of her own books by 
Carmen Sylva in a manner that thrilled the 
hearer with emotion, he describes her read- 
ing something else to her attendant maids 
of honor — her “daughters” he called them, 
though her one and only child had long been 
dead. He continues : “I was sufficiently close 
to Her Majesty to see the words of the book 
as she turned over the pages, and great was 
my surprise to discover that what she was 

ing in French was written in German. 
It would have been impossible to guess it, 
for there was not the slightest hesitation in 
her charming diction; even the phrases she 
improvised were always harmonious. . . On 
another occasion I heard her perform the 
same wonderful feat in translating from the 
Roumanian. She was reading aloud an old 
mountain ballad, transposing it right off into 
rhythmical, poetical French. It would appear 
as though it were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her which language she used as the 
vehicle of her thoughts. In this respect she 
resembles those accomplished musicians who 
play a piece of music in any key with like 
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chapter he says: “Carmen Sylva, reading her 
own works, is the only person who ever stirred 
me, with fiction, to the point of making me 
weep ; perhaps this is the strongest praise of 
her talent that I can give, for even at the 
theatre, where men are so frequently moved 
to tears, I am never affected in the slightest 
degree.” 

BoOKBINDERS’ TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS in 
these days of unavoidable curtailment of 
supplies from abroad are exemplified in the 
following record of experience at the bindery 
attached to the Newberry Library of this city. 
Dr. Carlton, the Librarian, writes in his cur- 
rent Report: “Owing to conditions arising out 
of the Great War, we have been unable to 
replenish certain portions of our stock of leath- 
ers and cloth used in binding. Our stock of 
imported English imperial cloth is nearly 
exhausted in the red, maroon, and brown col- 
ors, and the manufacturers cannot at present 
fill orders for the material in these colors. 
Consequently we are using a high-grade 
Holliston library buckram to match sets previ- 
ously bound in the imported cloth. The first 
quality morocco leather which we have been 
accustomed to import from Germany is of 
course no longer obtainable. Our stock of 
this maroon color is entirely exhausted and we 
are using cloth of a corresponding color in 
binding current volumes of sets previously 
bound in leather. We endeavored, but with- 
out success, to secure a Turkey morocco in the 
maroon color; the other colors do not match 
our former stock.” In other particulars, too, 
this annual record of notable library work 
reveals the injurious effect of the war; but 
the substitution of honest buckram for other 
and perhaps less durable material ought not 
to furnish cause for unqualified regret. 


NUTSHELL CRITICISM, criticism carried to 
the extreme of pithy brevity, formed one of 
the diversions of the Papeterie Club to which 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe belonged in later life, 
and of which she was the animating spirit. It 
was jocosely known as “Mrs. Howe’s Vaude- 
ville,” and the system of literary criticism 
eredited to its inventive genius one suspects 
to have been the offspring of Mrs. Howe’s 
clever brain. Here are some of the symbols 
used to commend or condemn the “paper 
novels” (whence the name of the club) read 
and passed around among the club mem- 
bers: “B. P.— By the pound; M. A. S.— May 
amuse somebody; P.B.—Pot-boiler; F. W. 
B.— For waste-basket; U.I— Uplifting in- 
fluence; W.D.— Wholly delightful; U. T.— 





Utter trash.” This is from Mrs. Howe’s biog- 
raphy by her daughters, more formally dis- 
cussed on a later page. Of the same club and 
its “delicious fooling,” and Mrs. Howe’s part 
in that fooling, the book adds further details. 
“Merrymaking was her safety-valve. Brain 
fag and nervous prostration were practically 
unknown to her. When she had worked to 
the point of exhaustion, she turned to play. 
Fun and frolic went along with labor and 
prayer; the power of combining these kept 
her steadily at her task till the end of her 
life. The last time she left her house, six days 
before her death, it was to preside at the 
Papeterie, where she was as usual the life of 
the meeting! The club still lives, and, like 
the New England Woman’s Club, seems still 
pervaded by her spirit.” In no man or woman 
of genius has the imperishable child, with all 
its frank and free fun and playfulness, more 


delightfully or more lastingly shown itself 


than in this ever-youthful woman. 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY WITH A DISTINCTIVE 
NAME— something less common than the 
Smithville Free Library, or the Tompkins 
Memorial Library of Jonesborough, or the 
Carnegie Library of Johnson Centre, or even 
the Littlefield Atheneum — is a rarity that 
commends itself if only by reason of its unusu- 
alness. Such an institution has recently 
opened its doors on Niagara Street in Buffalo. 
It is called the Jubilee Library, surely a name 
of glad omen. It is a branch of the city’s 
main library, but seems to be a completely 
equipped establishment in itself. From the 
Buffalo librarian’s Nineteenth Annual Report 
we learn that “the Jubilee spring on Delaware 
Avenue was for many years the water supply 
of the village of Black Rock, now a part of 
the city of Buffalo, and was used more or less 
by the residents of that section (known as the 
Parrish Tract) until the service was ordered 
discontinued in the year 1898. A bill was 
passed by the State Legislature in that year 
which provided for the sale of the property 
of the Jubilee Water Works, and for the erec- 
tion of a branch library building. In 1912 
this bill was amended to provide for a build- 
ing which could be used for other purposes, 
in addition to the Library.” It was built 
under the direction of the Jubilee Water 
Commissioners, has an auditorium in the base- 
ment, a gymnasium in an annex, and devotes 
its main floor to library purposes. It is a 
community centre, stands in a thickly-settled 
district, serves a considerable Polish and Hun- 
garian population, maintains a collection of 
Polish and one of Hungarian books, has an 
assistant who speaks the language of Kosci- 
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uszko, and doubtless lives up to its name by 
spreading gladness among its patrons, old and 
young. 

A HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE BOOK BUSINESS, of 
its fortunes after the war, and of the general 
attitude toward literature in this country, is 
taken by one of our oldest and best-informed 
publishers, Mr. George Haven Putnam, in a 
thoughtful article contributed by request to 
“The New York Times Review of Books.” 
An improvement in the American book trade 
he already sees as compared with conditions | 
in 1914 and the first half of 1915, and this | 
recuperation he thinks will continue, with a 
drawing together, in mutual understanding 
and in literary sympathies, of the three great 
democratic nations of the earth as soon as the 
present absorption in warfare shall have given 
place to revived interest in the pursuits of 
peace. England, France, and the United 
States will find themselves cherishing ideals | 
and aims in common and producing works of 
literature that will appeal to readers in all | 
three countries. Nearer, too, shall we be | 
drawn in our sympathies to the Latin-Ameri- | 
ean republics, he prophesies, and this also will | 
have a stimulating effect on our literature and | 
on theirs. In fact, it is a note of optimism, 
intelligent optimism, that Mr. Putnam strikes | 
in his well-informed utterance on the literary | 
outlook. 


NAUSEATING PRESCRIPTIONS are not the 
monopoly of those who administer pills and 
powders, ipecac and rhubarb, cod-liver oil | 
and sulphur and molasses. Prescribed read- 
ing has a way of exciting distaste on the part 
of the intended reader, whereas a forbidden 
book possesses a charm beyond the power of 
words to express. ‘‘Greater diplomacy is 
needed in presenting a literary masterpiece 
acceptably to children of high-school age,’’ 
wisely observed Miss Alice M. Jordan, of the 
children’s department of the Boston Public 
Library, at a late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club. ‘‘Bearing with them the list 
of outside reading prepared by the school to 
stimulate their reading habits and develop 
their tastes, these boys and girls say to you: 
‘I want one book to read for school and one 
good book for myself.’ Propose to them to 
look at the reading list and they reply: ‘If 
it’s good, it isn’t on the list.’ We are still 
in the place where literature and interesting 
books are far asunder in the minds of many 
young people. One principal tells us that his 
‘experience proves that lists do not encourage 
reading.’ In his school, a large technical | 
school, they have ceased to use reading lists | 





| and Wilhelm Jordan. 


for this reason.’’ As with growing children 
who so often clamor the loudest for the food 
they have been forbidden to eat, so with 
young readers a little innocent wile has more 
than once been found effective in whetting 
the appetite for wholesome diet. But rules to 
this end are as futile as all cut-and-dried 
instructions for winning the confidence and 
affection of young people. Personal influence 
alone can achieve the desired result. 


PREPARATION (NOT “PREPAREDNESS”) FOR 
1919, a centennial year not incomparable, in 
the literary world, with the wonderful year 
1909, may perhaps with profit be preached 
even thus early. At any rate, it may be worth 
while to glance down the list of great names, 
and of some less great, that will be conspic- 
uous in public print three years from now, 
especially as it is our own country that fur- 
nishes the greater number of these illustrious 
names. Since the order of greatness in which 
they should be mentioned is open to dispute, 
let us follow the order of their birthdays, 
thus: Ruskin, Feb. 8; Lowell, Feb. 22; Julia 
Ward Howe, May 27; Walt Whitman, May 
31; George Eliot, Nov. 22. Among the minor 
literary celebrities born in 1819 are found the 


| following, which are here named with no 


attempt at chronological or any other order: 
Clough, Kingsley, E. P. Whipple, J. G. Hol- 
land, Herman Melville, Susan Warner, W. W. 
Story, Gottfried Keller, Theodore Fontane, 
These for the present 
will be enough for us to read up in anticipa- 
tion of the day when we shall be glad and 
proud to be able to talk fluently and intelli- 
gently about them and their works. Already 
the centenary biography of Mrs. Howe -—a.- 
complete, authoritative, and remarkably inter- 
esting account of her life, by her daughters, 
Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Elliott —has ap- 
peared, and is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


AN AVERTED PAPER-FAMINE must be the 
heading to this paragraph, which itself will 
serve as a sequel to the recent announcement 
in these columns of a threatened shortage in 
England of the indispensable raw material 
of books, magazines, and newspapers. The 
British government seems (or seem, as our 
English cousins prefer to say, not liking to 
think of the ruling power as a mere unit, an 
insignificant singular number)— the British 
government seem to have repented themselves 
of their purpose to bar out importations of 
wood-pulp and other paper-making material 
for the sake of cutting down the tonnage 
of imports in these days of hazardous seafar- 
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ing. At any rate, word now comes that the 
scare among paper-makers, printers, publish- 
ers, and (to some extent) authors, has passed 
like a fleeting cloud on a summer day; for the 
prohibition is to be but partial, one-third of 
the usual tonnage, the other two-thirds being 
admitted, and this is held to be quite enough 
in a season of restricted activity among the 
users of paper. The preponderance of influ- 
ential sentiment against the threatened meas- 
ure, in its full severity, has evidently pro- 
duced an effect. But the sad fact still remains 
that paper and all the materials that go to 
its making and finishing and to the produc- 
tion of printed matter generally are abnor- 
mally searce and consequently high in price 
throughout a great part of the civilized world, 
our own country not excepted. 


A DAY AT THE TELEPHONE OF A MUNICIPAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY in a city of considerable 
size is likely to subject the listener to a string 
of questions as varied and bewildering as 
those embalmed in the sprightly and amusing 
verses that have gone the round of the library 
publications and some other periodicals, with 
and without acknowledgment to the author, 
Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson. At the Munici- 
pal Reference Library of New York City some 


of these questions by telephone in a single | 


day were as follows: Do you know of any 
publication entitled “New York City”? What 
is the best book on hospital construction? 
Who are the new members of the Board of 
Aldermen? How many miles of paved and 
unpaved streets are there in New York City? 
What can you tell me about the Chapin Home 
for the Aged and Infirm? What is the busi- 
ness address of Justice Samuel Greenbaum ? 
In order to secure a marriage license does one 
need to take a birth certificate to the Marriage 
License Bureau? When is the next civil serv- 
ice examination for stenographer to be held, 
and what speed is required? These and other 
miscellaneous inquiries are printed in the cur- 
rent Report of the New York Public Library, 
a fat pamphlet of 118 variously interesting 
and instructive pages. 


RooM FOR IMPROVEMENT, broad acres of it, 
still remains —is our answer to the follow- 
ing from ‘‘The Pyoneer ov Simplifyd Spel- 
ing ’’:—‘‘The seupreem test ov eni sistem ov 
simplifyd speling iz its reedabiliti at syt. The 
chainjez ov speling reesentli adopted in THE 
PYONEER hav imensli inkreest its reedabelnes 
in komparison with that in eus sum thre yeerz 
ago. Kompair the foloing egzampelz.’’ These 
include such forms as ‘‘tauc, tauk; wauc, 





wauk ; fliing, flying; endyuer, endeur, liewid, 
likwid; cil, kil, salyut, saleut,’’ and twice as 
many more, which do seem to show, on the 
whole, a move in the right direction. ‘‘It is 
kleer, then,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘that the 
reesent chainjez ar much mor reedabel than 
the oalder S. S. formz, and the thaut aryzez 
if a stil ferther improovment kud be maid.’’ 
Yes, easily. Continue the return to recognized 
orthography already begun in such words as 
‘‘flying’’ (an improvement on the earlier 
‘*fliing’’), and in course of time the spelling 
of our fathers, the spelling we learned in our 
childhood, and the spelling which we hope will 
cheer our bespectacled eyes in old age, will be 
safely and, it is to be hoped, permanently 
reached. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE HOMERIC HYMN TO THE GOD 
OF BATTLES. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1st.) 

The latest volume issued in the “Loeb Classical 
Library,” that series whose sponsor is placing the 
literary world so irredeemably in his debt, is that 
devoted to “Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and 
Homerica,” and contains, in conformance with the 
previous volumes of the Library, the original texts, 
with parallel translations, the latter by Hugh G. 
Evelyn-White, M.A., sometime scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. I leave the task of adequate 
appreciation of the manner in which the translator 
has acquitted himself to your reviewer, but wish 
to call attention to the following transcript of his 
version of the Eighth of the Homeric Hymns, as 
follows : 

To AREs. 

ARES, exceeding in strength, chariot-rider, golden- 
helmed, doughty in heart, shield-bearer, Saviour of 
cities, harnessed in bronze, strong of arm, unwearying, 
mighty with the spear, O defence of Olympus, father 
of warlike Victory, ally of Themis, stern governor of 
the rebellious, leader of righteous men, sceptered King 
of manliness, who whirl your fiery sphere among the 
planets in their sevenfold courses through the aether 
wherein your i steeds ever bear you above 
the third firmament of heaven; hear me, helper of 
men, giver of dauntless youth! Shed down a kindly 
ray from above upon my life, and strength of war, 
that I may be able to drive away bitter cowardice 
from my head and crush down the deceitful impulses 
of my soul. Restrain also the keen fury of my heart, 
which provokes me to tread the ways of blood-curdling 
strife. Rather, O blessed one, give you me boldness to 
abide within the harmless laws of peace, avoiding 
strife and hatred and the violent fiends of death. 

As to the literary beauty of this version, there 
can be no argument, nor as to its fidelity to the 
original. But that of which I wish to speak is the 
beautiful spirit which it breathes. There are many 
passages in the Greek writers in which Ares is 
depicted as careering wildly over the field of 
battle, rioting in slaughter and drenched with gore. 
In the “Iliad” itself he is exhibited in the light of 
a barbarously cruel divinity. But in this Hymn 
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what a different conception is presented—and it 
is worth while to remember that it is the only 
one to Ares among the thirty-three different invo- 
eations of the gods in the Homeric catalogue. As 
we know, the Homeric Hymns were not written 
by the author of the “Iliad.” That they are of 
later date seems certain. The Ares of the “Iliad” | 
we may regard as the conception of a popular 
minstrel, who, in his depiction, was presenting a 
figure calculated to dovetail into his epic scheme. 
On the contrary, the Ares of the Hymn is, unmis- | 
takably, a religious conception,— and it a strik- 
ing fact, pointed out by Mr. Evelyn-White in his | 
Introduetion, that of the entire corpus of thirty- | 
three Homeric hymns, that to Ares is the only one | 
which can be ed as truly devotional or litur- 
gical. Greek scholarship concludes that the others 
were composed for recitation at religious cere- 
monies by rhapsodes, ete. 

At this juncture, when the world’s greatest war | 
is dragging its slow length toward its third year, | 
and all the great powers of Europe are arrayed | 
against each other, sacrificing million after million 
of their most priceless manhood in an insensate | 
struggle, their clergies are invoking the Christian | 
God, to whom they one and all at least hypo- | 
thetically bow down, with prayers and adjurations, | 
— how different from that addressed to this pagan | 
war-god of an era antedating the birth of Christ 
by many centuries! They pray for the success 
of their arms, for the power to so successfully | 
prosecute the slaughter in which they are engaged | 
that their enemies may be brought defenceless into | 
the dust before them. For greater s to | 
slay is their constant prayer. But what the 
pagan of his battle-deity? “Strength of war” he 
supplicates, but for this purpose— “that I may 
be able to drive away bitter cowardice from my 
head and crush down the deceitful impulses of my 
soul.” Not for fury with which to prosecute the 
task of blood-shed, but for force to “Restrain 

the keen fury of my heart, which provokes 
me to tread the ways of blood-curdling strife. 
Rather, O blessed one, give you me boldness to 
abide within the harmless laws of peace, avoiding 
strife and hatred.” 


What a lesson in humanism! What a rebuke, | 
to a supposedly civilized and Christianized world, 
from a supposedly semi-barbarous and pagan 
one! What a powerful presentation of the truth | 
that from the most ancient of the classics, whieh | 
modernity so scornfully flouts, we may derive 
concepts and precepts of a nobility which moder- | 
nity, apparently, knows no more. 

Joun L. Hervey. 


Chicago, March 21, 1916. 





‘‘AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN ENGLISH 
WRITER.’’ 
(To the Editor of Tue Dia.) 

“ Good wine needs no bush,” but when a recent | 
volume of “ Everyman’s Library ” was mentioned | 
as being “by Juliana Horatia Ewing, an almost | 
forgotten English writer of fiction,” we gazed 
incredulously at one another across “ The Boston 
Transeript.” We knew we were inconspicuous 








people whose literary loves did not count; but we 
took heart, remembering that Mr. Kipling, whose 
literary judgments are a deal steadier than his 
polities, had set the mark of his approval on “ Six 
to Sixteen.” And anyhow, it is always a pleasure 
to give testimony in favor of an old friend. 

Shall we ever see rose-colored tulips without 
thinking of John Broom’s progress down the long 


| walk, or the yellow May marshes without a fellow 
_ feeling for Timothy? 


(For kingcups shine as 
bright in our New England meadows under the 
name of cowslips, or marsh marigolds, as in a 
Yorkshire bog.) And how often have we checked 
one another in the pleasant occupation of castle- 
building with the comment of the Weeding 
Woman,— “It don’t become ’ee to forecast au- 
tumns.” 

Mrs. Ewing is always classed as a writer for 
children. To be sure, most children are said to 
eare little for her. It is hardly likely that a young- 
ster who has been fed with the works of Miss 
Nina Rhodes, for example, would find any interest 


| in an author who never talks down to her small 


audience.. Yet Hans Andersen might be proud to 
claim “ Timothy’s Shoes,” “Amelia and the Dwarfs,” 
and that whimsically pathetic “Land of Lost 
Toys ”; while “ Benjy in Beastland ” stands hardly 
second to “ Black Beauty ” as a plea for kindness 
to animals. If Mrs. Ewing does not always escape 


| the charge of too often pointing a moral, it can 


be said that, like her “Aunt Penelope,” she wraps 
it like a Christmas motto in plenty of bright paper. 
She entirely avoids another pitfall which our own 
Miss Alcott, with all her humor and common sense, 


does not escape: Mrs. Ewing’s young folks are 


too busy with their lessons, their dogs, their gar- 
dens, and their sketches to bother their heads over 
precocious love affairs. 

And what nice young people most of them are! 
Cattishness, super-piety, a a advise their 
elders, are at a discount. In “ ’s Meadow” 
the little heroine takes her mother’s place, and 
carries a difficult task to a triumphal end; but 
the girl never seems disagreeably virtuous, in spite 
of the story being told in the first person. This 
bookish, flower-loving Mary, the Arkwrights, Jan 


| the descendant of Dutch painters,— these are a 


few that come to mind; but best of all is large- 


| headed, notional Chris, a veritable masterpiece of 


child portraiture. And when Mr. Merwin wrote 
his essay on “Dogs and Men” why did he not 
mention Mrs. Ewing among the writers who knew 


| dogs? We beg him to begin at once and make 


the acquaintance of Saxon and Rubens and the 
rest. 

Yet when all is said, the very best of her work 
falls into the class which includes “ The Golden 
Age” and our own “ Little Jane and Me,” — books 
about rather than for children. There is no 
earthly reason why at least two of her stories, 
“Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot” and “Lob-lie-by-the- 
Fire,” should not take their place among the little 
masterpieces of English. 

For Mrs. Ewing is a master of English style. 
Read the description of the midsummer evening in 
“Lob-lie-by-the-Fire.” Read the opening pages 
of “Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” or the passage 
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where Jack Marsh listens to the choir, and you will 
find an effortless perfection which makes this 
woman the little sister of the great writers of 
English. 

Perhaps the contempt for “south of England” 
“softness” which Mrs. Ewing attributes to one 
of her characters was part of the nature whose 
sympathies seem to have turned to the country 
of Jean Eliot and Lady Nairn. Certainly, “soft” 
she never is. Pathos she has in plenty, but her 
shrewd common sense, her humor, and her reti- 
cence keep her from sentimentality. The treat- 
ment of a death scene is a fair test of an author’s 
freedom from mawkishness. In the dying of Me- 
Alister, Mrs. Ewing has written one such scene 
which comes nearer than most to the chapter in 
which Colonel Neweome says “Adsum.” 

Two little English books given long ago are 
among our most cherished possessions. They are 
thin, card-bound little books, — “ Daddy Darwin” 
and “ Lob,” and “ Mary’s Meadow.” Mrs. Ewing 
had the good fortune to find a most sympathetic 
illustrator for “ Jackanapes” and the Yorkshire 
tales in Randolph Caldecott. Who could have bet- 
tered such sketches as that of the baby John 
presenting the tulips to Miss Betty, or that of the 
nankeen rears of Jackanapes and Tony as they 
indulged in their first dissipation? But in the col- 
lected edition the picture for “Lob-lie-by-the- 
Fire” is by Cruikshank, and never was a more 
unfortunate choice. Those loose-lipped squat 
women, who have stepped out of one of the artist’s 
comic almanacs, are no more like her little ladies 
“than I to Hercules.” 

Mrs. Ewing never wrote a novel. Probably she 
was not master of the variety which could people 
a large stage. Though she had an innate sense of 
form, plot must always have been a secondary 
matter to her. No doubt she wrote her north 
country stories just for the sake of drawing the 
landscape and characters she loved. When her 
little tales were told, she left them with no desire 
for a larger canvass. Perhaps, because like her 
peasant she was “no ways presuming,” her work 
will outlive many more ambitious productions. 

HELEN Minturn SEYMOUR. 

Troy, N. Y., March 22, 1916. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARIES OF 
1916 AND 1864. 


(To the Editor of THe Dra.) 

The approaching Shakespeare _tercentenary 
celebration by our branch of the English-speaking 
race, to whom must fall the large share of the 
commemoration on account of England’s pre- 
occupation with war, suggests the reversed cireum- 
stances of these two great nations in 1864, on the 
occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth. Then it was America that was embroiled in 
war, while England was free to celebrate the 
victories of peace, not the least renowned of which 
was the production of her greatest genius. 

In a tribute from America to Shakespeare 
offered on that oceasion, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
answers England’s challenge to the share of 








“warring aliens” in “her holy task” of keeping 
“her two-fold Saint’s-day”: 

O land of Shakespeare! ours with all thy past, 

Till these last years that make the sea so wide, 

Think not the jar of battle’s trumpet-blast 
- Has dulled our aching sense to joyous pride 

In every noble word thy sons bequeathed 

The air our fathers breathed! 


War-wasted, haggard, panting from the strife, 
We turn to other days and far-off lands, 

Live o’er in dreams the poet’s faded life, 
Come with fresh lilies in our fevered hands 

To wreath his bust, and scatter purple flowers,— 

Not his the need, but ours! 

In this dread hour of Nature’s utmost need, 

Thanks hd these unstained drops of freshening 
dew 

O, while our martyrs fall, our heroes bleed, 

Keep us to every sweet remembrance true, 

Till from this blood-red sunset springs new-born 

Our Nation’s second morn! 

Now that the tables are turned, so that it is 
England and not America that must answer the 
challenge, this recognition by a war-convulsed 
nation of the need of the master-mind of a 
Shakespeare seems as appropriate for England 
now as it was for America then. 

Emity F. Brown. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, 

March 18, 1916. 





ONE READER’S REACTIONS TO 
“SPOON RIVER.” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

For perhaps the tenth time I have just closed 
that orgie of verse-prose, the “Spoon River 
Anthology.” The first reading was the horrible 
experience of a nightmare. I rubbed my bewil- 
dered eyes, and asked the four walls of my study, 
“Is this poetry?” After the second reading I firmly 
concluded, “No, this is not poetry, nor is it prose; 


but it is life.” Last night I was certain that . 


“Spoon River is not life—it is death.” To- 
morrow I shall reread parts of the book, and I may 
not know whether it is life or death. 

But this I do know: Great poetry must not 
merely reflect life,— it must breath the air of a 
high idealism. It must present life truly, but 
wholesomely. This work does not satisfy the 
demands of the poetic nature. It is too earthy. 
It creeps like a reptile through slime and evil. 
We cannot turn to the pages of this book and 
become inspired by that “high seriousness” that 
dignifies the masters of verse, nor find the whole- 
some tone that graces the work of those who sit 
on the mid-slopes of Parnassus. Rather, we are 
depressed; our imagination is destroyed, and we 
close the book with a disgust for its vulgarity. 

Nevertheless, there is life in this book, say what 
we will. It contains none of the “noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life,” — rather, a 
description of life as naked and analytic as we 
might find between the covers of a work on sexual 
psychology. Orvis B. Irwry. 


Loudonville, Ohio, March 23, 1916. 
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The New Books. 





A MANY-GIFTED WOMAN.* 





In elosing her “Reminiscences” of eighty 


years, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe very modestly | 
acknowledged what she called her failures, | 


and with equal modesty summed up what she 
regarded as her chief successes. “It was a 
great distinction for me,” she noted first of 


all, “when the foremost philanthropist of the | 


age chose me for his wife. It was a great 
success for me when, having been born and 
bred in New York City, I found myself able 
to enter into the intellectual life of Boston, 
and to appreciate the ‘high thinking’ of its 
choice spirits. I have sat at the feet of the 
masters of literature, art, and science, and 
have been graciously admitted into their fel- 
lowship. I have been chosen poet of several 
high festivals, to wit, the celebration of 


Bryant’s seventieth birthday, the commemora- | 


tion of the centenary of his birth, and the 
unveiling of the statue of Columbus in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, in the Columbian year, 
so called. 
of young girls, which has exercised a salutary 


influence upon the growing womanhood of my | 


adopted city, and has won for itself an honor- 
able place in the community, serving also as a 
model for similar associations in other cities. 
I have been for many years the president of 
the New England Woman’s Club, and of the 
Association for the Advancement of Women. 
I have been heard at the great Prison Con- 
gress in England, at Mrs. Butler’s convention 
de moralité publique in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and at more than one convention in Paris. I 
have been welcomed in Faneuil Hall, when 


| have stood there to rehearse the merits of | 
public men, and later to plead the cause of | 


oppressed Greece and murdered Armenia. I 
have written one poem which, although com- 
posed in the stress and strain of the civil war, 
is now sung South and North by the cham- 
pions of a free government. I have been 
accounted worthy to listen and to speak at the 
Boston Radical Club and at the Concord 
School of Philosophy. I have been exalted to 
occupy the pulpit of my dear church and that 
of others, without regard to denominational 
limits. Lastly and chiefly, I have had the 
honor of pleading for the slave when he was 
a slave, of helping to initiate the woman’s 


movement in many States of the Union, and | 
of standing with the illustrious champions of | 


justice and freedom, for woman suffrage, when 


By. Laura E. Richards 
lorence Howe Hall. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





* Jutia Warp Howe, 1819-1910. 


and Maud Howe Elliott, assisted by 
In two volumes. 


I have been the founder of a club | 


to do so was a thankless office, involving 
public ridicule and private avoidance.” 

To this impressive list of achievements she 
might have added others hardly less memor- 
able. She spoke with fluency and correctness 

_four or five modern languages, and had a 


scholar’s acquaintance with Greek and Latin. 
She was successful, even brilliant, in many 
forms of literary composition, and if she had 
been contented to confine her abundant ener- 
gies to poetry or fiction or the drama she 
| might have made her name still more illus- 
trious than it is in American literature. In 
| music, both instrumental and vocal, she early 
| developed talents that won for her high praise 
from those whose praise was more than empty 
flattery. And, not least of all, her beauty 
and grace and charm marked her from the 
| first as one destined to shine in society and to 
impress by her endowments of person as well 
| as by her gifts of mind and heart. 
_ §Such was the woman whose “complete 
and authoritative and intensely interesting 
biography,” as the publishers announce with- 
out overstepping the bounds of truth, is now 
offered to the reading public by her three sur- 
viving daughters. Its two volumes of about 
four hundred pages each are largely made up 
_of extracts from Mrs. Howe’s letters and 
| diaries, so that the total effect is almost that 
of an autobiography, and the years surveyed 
in the “Reminiscences” are here, with much 
greater detail, many variations of emphasis, 
additions having to do with the last decade 
of her life, and not a little that could hardly 
be admitted by Mrs. Howe into her own story 
of herself, again passed in review. In a 
manner not fully illustrated in the earlier 
work the precocity, one might almost say the 
ominously alarming precocity, of the child 
Julia is made evident by her faithful biog- 
raphers. From the solemn priggishness of an 
early letter to her cousin Henry Ward she 
happily recovered in good season. In that 
letter, written at eight years of age, she had 
/said: “I hear with regret that you are sick, 
and it is as necessary as ever that you should 
trust in God; love Him, dear Henry, and you 
will see Death approaching with joy. Oh, 
what are earthly things, which we must all lose 
when we die—to our immortal souls which 
never die!” A manuscript volume of original 
verse dedicated to her father by the twelve- 
year-old poet has been preserved. This is the 
| dedication : 

To Samuel Ward. Beloved father, expect not to 
find in these juvenile productions the delicacy and 
grace which ed the writings of that dear 
parent who is now in glory. I am indeed conscious 
of the many faults they contain, but my object in 
presenting you with these (original) poems, has been 
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to give you a little memorial of my early life, and 
I entreat you to remember that they were written 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years of my 
life. Your loving daughter Julia. 

What merriment in after years must have 
been aroused in Mrs. Howe by the remem- 
brance of that exhortation to her cousin (who 
had a good half-century of life before him) to 
view with joy the approach of Death, and 
how she must have relished the intense serious- 
ness of her dedicatory letter to her father! 
Not in every respect was the child the mother 
of the woman in her case. A keener sense of 
humor was seldom shown by man or woman, 
a greater freedom from pose and from the 
tendency to take oneself too seriously, than 
by this same Julia Ward of maturer years. 
The traditional theology of such childish 
effusions as her solemn entreaty to her cousin 
Henry fell away and gave place to a reasoned 
faith of quite another complexion. Her 
father, whom she fairly idolized, but who kept 
her under rather severe restraint at home, died 
when she was twenty-one, and thenceforth 
she was free to expand and develop as the 
wholesome promptings of her nature dictated. 
Brothers and sisters, cousins and uncles and 
aunts, with other relatives and friends 
innumerable, formed no unimportant part of 
her environment; masters of music and 
dancing and the languages contributed to the 
training and developing of her natural apti- 
tudes; and the pleasures of society, indulged 
in with moderation and discrimination, were a 
further factor in ripening her powers. Long- 
fellow, Sumner, Hillard, Horace Mann, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Emerson ,and others of note, 
were her friends, in some instances her close 
friends. With Dickens she became acquainted 
even before her wedding journey took her to 
London and introduced her to the best Eng- 
lish society. A significant reference to “Boz” 
occurs in a Boston letter of hers, written to 
her sisters in 1842. She says: 

Last night I went to a party at Miss Shaw’s, 
given to Boz and me, at least, I was invited before 
he came here, so think that I will only give him an 
equal share of the honor. I danced a good deal with 
some very agreeable partners, and talked with 
Summer, Hillard, Longo [Longfellow], etc. I was 
quite pleased that Boz recognized Fanny Appleton 
and myself, and gave us a smile and bow en passant. 
He could do no more, being almost torn to pieces by 
the crowd which throngs his footsteps, wherever he 
goes. I like to look at him, he has a bright and 
most speaking countenance, and his face is all 
wrinkled with the lines, not of care, but of laughter. 
His manners are very free and cordial, and he seems 
to be as capital a fellow as one would suppose from 
his writings. He circulates as universally as small 
change, and he understands the art of gratifying 
others without troubling himself, of letting himself be 
seen without displaying himself —now this speaks 








for his real good taste, and shows that if not a 
gentleman born and bred, he is at least a man, every 
inch of him. 

From those early visits to Boston dates her 
spiritual growth, we are told; for those visits 
were not “given wholly to gayety, even in the 
days when she wrote, after a ball: ‘I have 
been through the burning, fiery furnace, and 
it is Sad-rake, Me-sick, and Abed-no-go!’ The 
friends she made, both men and women, were 
people alive and awake, seeking new light, 
and finding it on every hand.” It was in 
Boston, naturally, that she first met Dr. 
Howe, and, as her biography adds, “at her 
side was now one of the torch-bearers of 
humanity, a spirit burning with a clear flame 
of fervor and resolve, lighting the dark places 
of the earth. Her mind, under the stimulus 
of these influences, opened like a flower; she 
too became one of the seekers for light, and in 
her turn one of the light-bringers.” In this 
connection her first meeting with Emerson 
must be related in the words of the book: 

On every hand she met people, who like herself 
were pressing forward, seeking new light. She heard 
Channing preach, heard him say that God loves bad 
men as well as good; another window opened in her 
soul. Again, on a journey to Boston, she met Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The train being delayed at a way- 
side station, she saw the Transcendentalist, whom 
she had pictured as hardly human, carrying on his 
shoulder the child of a poor and weary woman; her 
heart warmed to him, and they soon made acquaint- 
ance. She, with the ardor of youth, gave him at some 
length the religious views which she still held in the 
main, and with which she felt he would not agree. 
She enlarged upon the personal presence of Satan on 
this earth, on his power over man. Mr. Emerson 
replied with gentle courtesy, “Surely the Angel must 
be stronger than the Demon!” e never forgot 
these words; another window opened, and a wide one. 

Illustrating the buoyancy and optimism that 
seemed to grow in strength with Mrs. Howe 
as she advanced in years, this little anecdote 
is told of her by her daughters: 

Our mother was once present at a meeting where 
there was talk of ancestry and heredity. One of the 
speakers dwelt largely upon the sins of the fathers. 
He drew stern pictures of the vice, the barbarism, 
the heathenism of the “good old times,” and ended 
by saying with emphasis that he felt himself, “bowed 
down beneath the burden of the sins of his ancestors.” 
Our mother was on her feet in a flash, “Mr. 
So-and-So,” she said, “is bowed down by the sins of 
his ancestors. I wish to say that all my life I have 
been buoyed up and lifted on by the remembrance of 
the virtues of mine!” 


Fortunate in her birth, happy in her mar- 
riage, blessed in her children, Mrs. Howe is 
now once more smiled upon by fortune in 
having as her biographers daughters so 
accomplished and in every way so fitted for 
the work as Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Elliott, and 
Mrs. Hall. 


Percy F, BICKNELL. 
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ANNALS OF A FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBE.* 





No one is better qualified to write of the 
American Indians than Mr. George Bird | 
Grinnell. He has known many tribes inti- | 
mately through the years. His “ Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales” and his “ Pawnee Hero-Stories 
and Folk-Tales” are standard contributions 
to the best ethnological literature that Amer- 
ica has produced; his “ Indians of Today” is | 
one of the best popular presentations ever | 
given of our aborigines. In “The Fighting | 
Cheyennes,” he makes a serious contribution | 
to Indian history. | 

Few realize that under the name American | 
Indian great diversity exists. There are pro- 
digious differences in character and tempera- 
ment between different tribes. There are | 
tribes that are noble, brave, progressive ; there | 
are others that are ignoble, cowardly, stag- | 
nant. Among the finest of our Plains tribes 
were the Cheyennes. They were rather 
sharply divided into Northern and Southern | 

| 





Cheyennes; and while Mr. Grinnell deals 
with both, his book is mainly the story of the | 
northern branch. They are here considered | 
specifically as fighters. They were actually | 
among the bravest and most fearless of war- | 
ring Indians. The story of their fighting is 
traced from the old days of their natural life | 
down to their final battles of little more than | 
twenty-five years ago. The story is told from | 
the Indian standpoint, and as received from | 
the mouths of the Indians themselves — par- | 
ticipants and witnesses of the events. 
The story covers three well marked phases | 
or periods: that of inter-tribal wars with | 
Indian enemies— neighbors, rivals, trespas- 
sers on the buffalo-range; that of the strug- 
gle against white encroachment — against set- 
tlers, path-finders, and soldiers of the United | 
States; that of the fighting for us and with 
us, as scouts during the time when we were 
trying to bring about quiet and security in 
the northwest. Mr. Grinnell says: “The 
old time Cheyennes possessed in high degree | 
the savage virtues of honesty, trustworthiness, | 
and bravery in the men, and of courage, devo- 
tion, and chastity in the women. Of the older 
people who took part in the fighting with the 
white troops some are still living and to-day 
are the only sources of original information 
concerning the former ways of the wild Chey- 
ennes, the old free life of the Western plains.” 
In his book, he first presents a sketch of “ the | 
ways of warriors” by a few selected cases. | 
During their first fighting days, as we know | 
them, their enemies were the Crows, Kiaways, 





*Twe Fientinc Cuevennes. By George Bird Grinnell. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


| country where the game had 


and Comanches; with the two last tribes they 


ultimately formed peace, and the three peoples 
in their later war history were often fighting 
side by side as friends; the Arapahoes were 
usually their friends; the Sioux, in their later 
wars, were often with them, but were not 
always reliable or helpful allies; through 
practically the whole history of their contact, 
the Pawnees were their foes, and during their 
wars with American white troops the Pawnee 
scouts who accompanied and aided our sol- 
diers showed themselves implacable enemies. 
To the war contact between ourselves and the 
Cheyennes, Mr. Grinnell devotes the major 
part of his book. Dealings with whites, some- 
times friendly, sometimes not, extended over 
the period from 1832, when Gantt carried 
whiskey to them, up to the council of 1856 at 
Fort Pierre, when Colonel Harney recom- 
mended that an expedition should be sent 
against them. The first real collision came in 
the summer campaign of 1857. From that 
time on until 1879 battles took place fre- 
quently between United States soldiers and 
Cheyennes. Most of these engagements were 


| inglorious affairs for us, although generally 


victory was ours. Most of these troubles 
might have been avoided: many of them were 
due to our aggressions; some of them were 
acts of flagrant injustice on our part. The 
Indians were usually fighting in legitimate 
defence of their rights, natural or guaranteed. 
The story is an interesting, though often a 
sad one. Such an event as the Sand Creek 


_ Massacre (1864) is a lasting disgrace to any 


people. The most interesting chapters in the 
book are undoubtedly those entitled “ Little 


| Wolf and Dull Knife, 1876-1879” and “The 


Fort Robinson Outbreak, 1879.” A remnant 


_ of the Cheyennes had been sent south to the 


Indian Territory. 


They had come from the high dry country of 
Montana and North Dakota to the hot and humid 
Indian Territory. They had come from a country 
where buffalo and other game were still plenty to a 
been exterminated. 
Immediately on their arrival they were attacked by 
fever and ague, a disease wholly new to them. Food 
was scanty and they began to starve. . . . The 


| Indians endured this for about a year, and then their 


patience gave out. They left the agency to which 
they had been sent and started north. Though troops 
were camped close to them, they attempted no con- 
cealment of their purpose. , they announced 


| that they intended to return to their own country. 


We have heard much in past years of the Nez 
Pereés’ march under Chief Joseph, but little is 
remembered of the Dull Knife outbreak, and the 
march to the north, led by Little Wolf. This march 
was over an open country, where there was no oppor- 


| tunity to avoid pursuers or to hide from them so as 


to get a little rest and ite. The story of the 


journey has not been told; t in the traditions of 
the old army this campaign was notable, and men 
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who were stationed on the plains forty years ago are 
likely to tell you—if you ask them—that there 
never was such another journey since the Greeks 
marched to the sea. 

Troops sent after them from Fort Reno overtook 
the little band before it had gone a hundred miles. 
The Indians were ordered to return to the agency. 
They refused to do so, and a fight took place. The 
troops left them, and the Indians went on. The 
fugitives pressed constantly northward, while orders 
were flying over the wires and special trains were 
carrying men and horses, cavalry and infantry, to 
cut them off at all probable points on the different 
railway lines they must cross. Of the three hundred 
Indians, sixty or seventy were fighting men. The 
rest were old men, children, women and boys. An 
army officer once told me that thirteen thousand 
troops were hurrying over the country to capture or 
kill these few people who had left the fever-stricken 
south, and in the face of every obstacle were steadily 
marching northward. 

The War Department set in operation against 
them all its resources, but they kept on. If troops 
attacked them, they stopped and fought until they 
had driven off the soldiers, and then started north 
again. Sometimes they did not even stop, but marched 
along, fighting as they marched. For the most 
they tried—and with success—to avoid conflicts 
and had but four real hard fights, in which they lost 
half a dozen men killed, and about as many wounded. 


Mr. Grinnell gives the full details of this 
remarkable affair. The fugitives reached the 
north and divided into two bands. Nothing 
could be more different than the fates these 
met. Little Wolf and his people chanced to 
have to deal with Lieutenant W. P. Clark and 
General Miles, men of heart and men of brain, 
and were won to our cause; Dull Knife and 
his band were so unlucky as to deal with Cap- 
tain Wessels, and the result was the Fort 
Robinson outbreak. The event is only second 
to the Sand Creek Massacre, and its stain is 
indelible. 

The “fighting Cheyennes” are a thing of 
the past, but it is well that they have found 
their chronicler. An interesting thing about 
the chronicle is the fact that when an official 
report or an army record comes into conflict 
with the simple story as told by the red-man, 
it is found that truth regularly lies with the 
latter. 

FREDERICK STarr. 








Rich in facsimiles and in printed extracts is 
the second part, as was also the first, of Messrs. 
J. Pearson & Company’s catalogue of holograph 
letters and other manuscripts from “the world’s 
most eminent actors, actresses, artists, authors, 
composers, poets, poetesses, scientists, soldiers and 
statesmen.” Illustrious names fairly monopolize 
the pages of this attractive catalogue, and make 
of it a volume that book-lovers will wish to pre- 
serve for its literary interest, apart from any other 
considerations. 


A MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE* 





It devolved upon the present writer to 
review for THE Dist (March 1, 1907) the first 
volume of a proposed three-volume “History 
of Architecture,” by Mr. Russell Sturgis, the 
second and third instalments of which were 
to be immediately forthcoming. A little over 
three years later the second volume appeared. 
Before the proof-reading on this volume had 
been completed, even, I believe, before all 
the material had been made ready for the 
printers, the man who had undertaken the 
gigantic task of writing this History passed 
into the beyond, and the work of completing 
that volume fell to his son. It was then 
announced that Mr. Arthur L. Frothingham, 
who had assisted the younger Sturgis, would 
undertake the preparation of the third volume 
and, from Mr. Russell Sturgis’s existing notes 
and data, complete the History. And now, 
at last, the third volume appears, accompanied 
by a fourth, made necessary in order that the 
ground be covered fully and the end be made 
consistent with the beginnings. 

Mr. Frothingham’s task has been no ordi- 
nary one. To write a monumental history is 
difficult enough when the writer has a clear 
field to survey, and is permitted to lay down 
the base lines himself. But when another has 
laid down the lines and determined the direc- 
tions, the task of carrying the work along 
harmoniously and consistently is indeed a 
heavy one. But Mr. Frothingham has accom- 
plished this task, and the entire effect is one 
of unity, although fortunately he has not 
altogether eliminated his own personal predi- 
lections or yielded entirely his own point of 
view. 

Readers of the History will remember that 
Mr. Sturgis, in his preface to the second vol- 
ume, attempted to explain why architectural 
history could not be written from the ethnic, 
social, and psychological standpoints, which 
Tue D1au’s review of the first volume had sug- 
gested as a most interesting method of attack 
and one employed by modern writers of 
history in other fields. Mr. Frothingham is 
very evidently of the same mind as the writer 
of the review referred to, for he states clearly 
. in his interesting introduction to the final vol- 
umes that were he starting with a free rein 
he would proceed along the lines referred to. 
And although in the interests of unity and 
consistency he has conformed to the plan 





* A History or Arcuirecture. By Russell Sturgis, Ph.D., 
and A. L, Frothingham, Volume III, Gothic in_ Italy, 
France, and Northern Europe, by A. L. Frothingham; Volume 
IV, Gothic in Great Britain, The Renaissance, Modern 
Architecture, by A. L. Frothingham. Illustrated. New York: 








Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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established for him wo Mr. Sturgis, yet be- 
neath it all one feels the pulsing of the deeper 
running under-current. 

This is particularly noticeable in the dis- 


quisitions upon the Gothic. One could wish 
that it were equally apparent in the treat- 
ment of the Renaissance, especially in the 
initial chapter. The Renaissance began in 
Italy and marked, among other things, a revul- 


sion in favor of art, as against what the more | 


or less decoratively inclined Southern people 
considered science. The art of the Gothic 
really was art, and did not serve to cover up 
the science but to adorn it. The art of the 
South was sufficient if it covered up the real 
and basic thing,—or so it would seem. The 
feeling for the horizontal, as against the ver- 
tical, was ingrained in the Latin peoples, and 
an application of classic forms so near to 
their hearts ministered more readily to an 
esthetic expression of that feeling than could 
any further development of the Gothic prin- 
ciple, however it might be modified by the 
bands and string-courses or any means of hori- 
zontal accentuation. The Italians never had 
been able to express themselves in Northern 
Gothic terms, nor could they reconcile them- 
selves to the forms which the Southern Gothic 
assumed. Therefore, the Renaissance in Italy, 
and the reason for its slow spread toward 
the North. 

These final volumes, which enlarge the bulk 
and enhance the value of the History beyond 
the first design, deal with the Gothic and 
Renaissance and Modern periods. As to the 
origin of the Gothic, which he sets forth very 
fully, Mr. Frothingham is in accord with 
most students except those who ascribe a 
Teutonic origin to everything continental, in- 
eluding even the cultural spirit of the Renais- 
sance in Italy! The story of the development 
of the styles in the various localities is instinct 
with life, and is fascinating to one interested 
in ethnic and social evolution. 

From Mr. Sturgis’s pen we might have ex- 
pected a well-nigh unabridged study of 
modern expression, for he was alive to the 
newer movements. But it is perhaps just as 
well that Mr, Frothingham concluded to deal 
with modern architecture in a few swift 
strokes,—for after all, we are too much in the 
picture to recognize its true perspective value, 
and the things we can be sure of placing 
properly can be so placed because we rec- 
ognize their relation to some fixed point in 
the past. 

And now that Mr. Frothingham has accom- 
plished this task so successfully and accept- 
ably, is it too much to ask of him that he 
undertake the further task of writing a short 











and spirited history of architecture from the 
standpoint of ethnics and racial psychology? 
Such a work would not compete with the 
present History, and would find a warm 
welcome in many quarters. 

Irvine K. Ponp. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


The verse of Mr. Alfred Noyes differs in 
several respects from that most characteristic 
of the present hour. For one thing, it is 
soundly and steadily rhythmical. And for 
another, it is largely objective even when 
lyrical—whatever the theorists say; the sub- 
ject is rarely, if ever, Mr. Alfred Noyes and 
his highly personal reactions upon life. 
Again, it moves with a kind of colloquial 
freedom, not giving the impression of being 
wrought by one who seeks chiefly to be a 
maker of either images or phrases. And 
lastly, much of it is frankly moral and 
religious, and does not balk or boggle at the 
common traditions of the English race. Those 
who have heard Mr. Noyes read it before an 
audience are better aware than others can be 
of the meaning of these qualities: they have 
perceived the directness, the sturdiness, and 
the simplicity of the writer, his frank joy in 
his own melodies and musings, yet with abso- 
lute freedom from self-exploitation or pose, 
whether it be a sermon or a story that he has 
to communicate. For myself, I like all these 
characteristics, and am glad to have another 
book animated by them. Yet I must admit 
that they show their drawbacks. When one 
has a very strong liking for simple rhythms, 
a ready flow of words, and plenty to say, with 
no marked disposition to pause and ponder 
the more complex nuances either of thought 
or phrasing, we all know what is likely to 
happen. And with Mr. Noyes it does happen. 
Sometimes the rhythm seems to be running 
away with writer, reader, and all,—not an 
unpleasant sensation altogether, but not quite 

*Tue Lorp or Misavte, and Other “ema. By Alfred 
Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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the pace for getting anywhere. I dare to 
hope—much as I have enjoyed it in times 
past—that Mr. Noyes will write a whole new 
volume without an instance of that garrulous 
repetitive effect of which he is so fond— 
When like a sun-lit sea-wave, 
A green and crimson sea-wave,— 

and the like, with its limitless possibilities for 
saying a little more than is needful. I also 
venture to hope that he will consider more 
curiously the values of concentration, of work- 
manship more closely wrought, which it is 
hardly thinkable that he should ever overdo. 
There are some signs, in the present volume. 
of a desire to give larger place to poetic think- 
ing, as compared with the charm of story and 
song ; but the results are not altogether happy, 
because either of insufficient emphasis on 
structure and form, or of a lack of concern 
for the values of single lines, sentences, and 
images. My meaning may be made clearer by 
a reference to Coleridge’s rather unmanage- 
able definition of poetry as an art which 
proposes “such delight from the whole as is 
compatible with a distinct gratification from 
each component part.” Almost every poem 
of Mr. Noyes’s is excellent in its leading 
idea; almost never does he fashion a truly 
memorable line—except in the haunting 
simplicity of purely songlike utterance such 
as the much-loved “Come down to Kew in lilac 
time.” The most pretentious poem in the 
present volume is that read before the Har- 
vard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and it well 
exemplifies what I have said ; for though noble 
in conception and spirit, it is singularly lack- 
ing both in firmness of structure and charm 
of detail. Even a patient Phi Beta Kappa 
audience must have found it taxing. But with 
all this by way of caveat, the book is a good 
and pleasant thing. The title poem is another 
of Mr. Noyes’s studies in the folk-spirit of the 
Elizabethan age, and combines, in his familiar 
manner, both narrative and lyrical zest. War- 
themes have their place in other pages, and 
are treated with dignity and sincerity. For 
reasons which I have tried to state, it is not 
easy to represent this poet’s work by brief 
selections ; choosing rather at random, let me 
quote these caroling verses from a little song 
ealled “Older than the Hills”: 


Older than the sea, older than the moon, 
Older than the heart of the May, 
What is this blind refrain 
Of a song that shall remain 
When the singer is long gone away? 


Older than the moon, older than the stars, 
Older than the wind in the night,— 

Though the young = are sweet 

On the heather at our feet 

And the blue hills laughing back the light,— 








Till the stars grow young, till the hills grow 
oung, 
ito we shall walk through Time, 
Till we round the world at ‘a 
And the future be the past, 
And the winds of Eden greet us from the 
prime. 

I do not know whose soul Miss Irene 
McLeod’s volume was designed to save; for it 
searcely shows sufficient unity of purpose to 
accomplish that high end for either author or 
reader. But it is none the worse reading on 
that account ; it is, indeed, the poet’s versatil- 
ity of mood and style which attracts one’s 
attention almost at first glance. A part of 
the contents seems distinctly youthful, espe- 
cially in a tendency to use words for the sake 
of quaint or odd effects, and to shock either 
taste or attention by trifling impudences ; and 
some, on the other hand, show a mature 
simplicity which wins the attention by its 
intrinsic worth. Since I find nothing tempt- 
ing to discussion in the collection as a whole, 
I shall take space for representing two of Miss 
McLeod’s poems, which give honest pleasure 
in very different ways. Here is surely a fine 
little study of both rhythm and temperament, 
called “Lone Dog”: 

I’m a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone; 

I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own; 

I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 

I ae to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat souls "from 
eep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and kick, 
and hate. 


Not for me the other dogs, running by my side, 

Some have run a short while, but none of them would 
bide. 

O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 

Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of the 
quest! 


And here are the closing lines, only, from 
“Mother to Son”: 
Think you that life can give you pain, 
Which does not stab in me again? 
Think you that life can give you pleasure 
Which is not my undying treasure? 
Think you that life can give you shame 
Which does not make my pride go lame? 
And you can do no evil thing 
Which sears not me with poisoned sting. 
Because of all that I have done, 
Remember me in life, O son! 
Keep that proud body fine and fair, 
My love is monumented there. 
For my love make no woman weep, 
For my love hold no woman cheap, 
And see you give no woman scorn 
For that dark night when you were born. 


Beloved, all my years belong j 


To you—go thread them for a song. 
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Being a faithful admirer of Mr. James 
Stephens’s writings, I record with regret my 
suspicion that his publishers set aside for him 
more white paper than he has matter to fill. 
At any rate, “The Rocky Road to Dublin” 
is not the first book of his which seems to have 
drawn on every last scrap to be found in his 
eurrent portfolio; and in this case it would 
be quite safe to skip the larger half of the 
contents. From time to time, however, one is 
rewarded by his familiar elf-like humor, 
peering by preference into the ways of clouds, 
winds, children, old folks, and other irregular 
creatures. Perhaps most characteristic, of the 
Irish sketches in the present collection, is this 
meditation called “Dunphy’s Corner” : 

Pacing slowly down the road 
Black horses go, with load on load 


Of Dublin people dead, and they 
Will be covered up in clay. 


Ere their friends go home, each man 

Will shake his head, and drain a can 

To Dublin people we will mect 

Not again in Grafton street. 
(Query: is the uncertainty concerning “will” 
and “shall,” which Mr. W. R. Thayer has 
lately observed is found in the western and 
southern portions of this country, also trouble- 
some in Dublin?) 
so pretty as the little prologue on the Cherry 
Tree, with its odd echo of Elizabethan 
naiveté: 

Come from your bed, my drowsy gentleman! 

And you, fair lady, rise and braid your hair, 

And let the children wash, if wash they can; 

If not, assist you them, and make them fair 

As is the morning and the morning sky, 

And every tree and bush and bird in air. 

Of American verse I note first two addi- 
tional volumes in the “New Poetry Series.” 
Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling has brought 
together for “Afternoons in April” some fifty 
lyrics, of which by far the greater number 
are attempts to reproduce the pleasure she 
has felt in sound and color. She is rather 
curiously disposed to describe the one type 
of experience in terms of the other, as if one 
were to seek to communicate the beauty of a 
poppy to the blind or that of a song to the 
deaf. Thus— 

If form could waken into lyric sound, 

This flock of irises like poising birds 

Would feel song at their slender feathered 
throats, 

And pour into a gray-winged aria 

Their wrinkled silver finger-marked with pearl. 

This flight of ivory roses high along 

The airy azure of the —— spires 

Would be a fugue to p nightingales 

With too evasive rapture, phrase on phrase. 

Where the hibiscus would cym clash, 

And the black cypress like a deep bassoon 


Would hum a clouded amber melody. 


_ “Stillwater Pastorals.” 


But nothing in the book is | 


Or, reversing the process,—on the Mexican 
nightingale : 

Clarin, from what glens of air 

Chime your cameo-colored bells? 

When they ring, I know them rare, 

Fluted like the lips of shells 

For the tone to ripple down, 

Honey-pale or amber-brown. 
It is certain that Mrs. Conkling’s technical re- 
sources, for such purposes as this, are notably 
rich and are dexterously used; and if her 
sensuous joys and unconcealed revelling in 
the arts of fine phrasing tend to pall on the 
taste, and to make one cry out for a bit more 
of thinking, it is easy to lay the book aside 


| and come back to it another day. After all, 


it is still permitted to enjoy what is merely 
beautiful. 

Quite otherwise is it with Mr. Paul Shivell’s 
One of these is ad- 
dressed “To a Crooked Stick,” whose mean- 
derings in the stream are taken as symbolic 
of the drifting but predestined ways of human 
life; and there is no danger that we shall be 
lulled by this volume to merely sensuous 
pleasure. Witness this cacophonous opening 
of a sonnet addressed to a photographer : 

Never hard light full on thy subject streaming 

Our carnal cruelty exaggerates; 
But as a painter with himself debates, 

And chooseth values by instinctive scheming. 
But throughout the volume there is the direct 
recording of a sound and winsome personality. 
The pastoral element is rendered in the 
manner of Cowper or Wordsworth,—that is, 
not by literary inheritance, but through the 
reappearance of their desire to celebrate the 
homely joys of sober and simple living. Ona 
winter morning— 

Ere yet these grounds and buildings loom from night, 

Or when by the waning moon kept visible 

Earth seems to anticipate the winter dawn, 

And cocks are crowing near and far, I wake, .. . 

Enter the house, light lamp, build fire, strip, bathe, 

Dashing my body with water fresh from the spring; 
. .- and after I have swallowed 

A few deep drafts of water I light my lantern 

And go out under the stars, in the dim moon, 

Or through black darkness, while the frozen world 

Is very still. 

One can imagine the amazement, not to say 

the amusement, with which lines like these are 

likely to be read in quarters where pleasures 

or pains of a more thrilling sort seem essential 

to poetic feeling. It was so with Words- 

worth’s ballads and with Millet’s peasant 

pictures. And I admit that, taking the col- 


_leetion as a whole, I cannot quite share the 


| technical taste. 


enthusiasm of Mr. Bliss Perry, who introduces 
it, for the poet’s art; it is restricted, some- 
times tamely didactic, far from unerring in 
Yet at times it is singularly 
rewarding, not merely in simple transcripts 
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of life like the one just quoted, but even under | 
such rigorous formal demands as those of the | 
sonnet. Witness this serene and noble 
example: 

What if my strength prevail not: is our flesh 
All there is of us? Have I fallen quite? 

Is nothing yet reserved to my delight 

Of all I once enjoyed? Still cool and fresh 

I feel the dew that never vanisheth 
From Love’s green hills where youthful poets 

write; 
And still at evening as at morning light 

I'll flute and listen and await my death. 

Fair in high noon out on the purple seas 
Majestic argosies and clouds I watch | 
And marvel at their glory, like a boy 

Dreaming, who never tires of mysteries, 
But feels upon his hair his father’s touch, | 
And in his heart shareth his father’s joy. 

Of all the volumes on our list, Miss Sara | 

Teasdale’s “Rivers to the Sea” represents 
the closest approach to technical perfection. 
This poet knows the value of concentration ; 
she knows the nature of a lyric—that in order 
to seem poignantly personal it need not assume 
an air of shameless self-exposure; and she 
knows how to use the imagination as a means 
of thinking, not merely of feeling. All these 
things deserve wider dissemination. Here is 
a typical little lyric which unpretentiously 
exemplifies all three: 
Strephon kissed me in the spring, 
Robin in the fall, 
But Colin only looked at me 
And never kissed at all. 


Strephon’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Robin’s lost in play, 
But the kiss in Colin’s eyes 
Haunts me night and day. 
And here one of tragic import, called “The 
Poor-House” : 
Hope went by and Peace went by 
And would not enter in; 
Youth went by and Health went by 
And Love that is their kin. 


Those within the house shed tears 
On their bitter bread; 

Some were old, and some were mad, 
And some were sick a-bed. 


Gray Death saw the wretched house 
And even he by— 
“They have never lived,’’ he said, 
“They can wait to die. ’? 
I wish, too, that I might take space to quote 
the delightful little aliegory of “The Star,” 
who counted a wooded pool more profound 
than the restless sea, because it reflected her 
face more steadily ; until 
out of the woods as night grew cool 
A brown pig came to the little pool; 
It grunted and splashed and waded in, 
And the deepest place but reached its chin. 


But I restrain myself. It is the quality of 





verse like this to be quotable, while its author 


may, on the other hand, never give us the 
special pleasure stirred by the extended and 
resounding narratives (say) of Mr. Noyes. 
It is to narrative poetry that we return in 
the next volume, Mr. Neihardt’s “Song of 
Hugh Glass,” where “song” is intended to be 


reminiscent of the Song of Roland and the 
epic mood. A very interesting experiment 
this, to treat the adventures of an early 


trapper of thé American Northwest with 


| something of epic largeness and against the 


wide background of the plains and the Mis- 
souri Valley. The story is one of friendship 
of man and boy, presented with a fine sense 
of romance and pathos blending with the 


| rugged virility of the hero, and I at least seem 


to have been moved by it as the writer wished 
his readers to be. The Missouri River, he tells 
us in his preface, was to his own boyhood 
something like what the sea must have been to 
Greek boys of antiquity, and “as I grew older 
and came to possess more of my inheritance, 
I began to see that what had enthralled me 
was, in fact, of the stuff of sagas, a genuine 
epic cycle in the rough.” It is no easy task 
to fit a style to such a purpose as this of Mr. 
Neihardt’s, maintaining the dignity of his 
larger conception together with veracity of 
homely detail, and I cannot say that he seems 
always to have succeeded wholly; there are 
incidents and descriptions which somehow 
seem to have been enswathed, half muffled, 
in the conventional literary phrasing and the 
couplet verse. <A little more of Mr. Masefield’s 
daring directness may have been needed. But 
these instances are not many. And the natural 
setting is sketched in with skill, all the more 
notable because of its comparative flatness and 
want of color. Thus— 


Snorting, a-haunch above a breakneck hill, 
The horse stopped short; then Jamie was aware 
Of lonesome flatlands fading « —— there 
Beneath him, and, ther hand, 

A purple haze denoted ag ee Grand 
Forked wide ’twixt sunset and the polar star. 


(Is this a reminiscence of the ancient Oxus, 
that “flowed right for the polar star” ?) And 
here is the reign of winter in the north 


country : 

’Twas warmer now; the sky grew overcast; 

And as Hugh strode southwestward, all the vast 
Gray void seemed suddenly astir with wings 

And multitudinary whisperings— 

The muffled sibilance of tumbling snow. 

It seemed no more might living waters flow, 

Moon gleam, star glint, dawn smoulder through, bird 


sing, 
Or ever any fair familiar thing 
Be so again. The outworn winds were furled, 
Weird weavers of the twilight of a world 
Wrought, thread on kissing thread, the web of doom. 
Grown insubstantial in the knitted gloom, 
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The bluffs loomed eerie, and the scanty trees 

Were dwindled to remote dream-traceries, 

That never might be green or shield a nest. 

The central achievement of the whole volume, 
however, is its portrait of Hugh Glass, at once 
typical of the winners of the West and highly 
individual in the episode that makes this 
poem ; and none of this can be represented by 
extracts. 

Miss Widdemer’s “The Factories” takes us 
from the plains to the heart of the city, and is 
concerned with child labor and other social 
sores. It is also devoted in some degree to 
the new womanhood of this age, which is inter- 
preted with genuine imaginative insight. 

I who labored beside my mates when the work of the 
world 
The watch I kept while my children slept I will keep 
to-day by Man: 
I have crouched too long by the little hearths at the 
bidding of Man my mate— 
I go to kindle the hearth of the world, that Man has 
made desolate! 
This is Miss Widdemer’s version of the new 
social sense of her sex. She also realizes its 
potential tragedy—as voiced, for instance, by 
“The Modern Woman to her Lover” : 
* I shall not drag at your bridle-rein 
Knee pressed to knee shall we ride the hill; 
I shall not lie to you ever again— 
Will you love me still? 
It would be easy to cavil at the art of these 
poems,—to remark the strongly editorial 
character of some, and the obvious and ques- | 
tionable effort to stir up pathos by others; it 
would be not unreasonable to suggest that Miss 
Widdemer depend less largely, for her effects, 
upon rhetorical refrains in italic type. But | 
the earnestness of her purpose to call poetry | 
to the service of a great movement, sometimes 
with unquestionable success, rebukes such a | 
response. And, as if to show us that, if we 
wish more traditional themes of verse, they 
ean be furnished, she adds a number of lyrics 
in the more conventional manner,—poems of 
love, youth, and death, which are in some 
danger of being neglected because they seem 
almost to be the work of another author than 
her of the title poems. One of the best of 
them is the last, called “Wind-Litany,” clos- 
ing thus: 
God, when all of earth shall lie 
S*ripped and new beneath Thine eye, 
And Thy gold stars fall unstrung, 
And Thy ecurtain-sky down-flung, 
And Thy seas are lifted up 
Whole from out their empty cup, 
Grant me still, in Heaven’s place, 
Sweet swift winds across my face! 

Cc ontemporary America is again very much | 
to the fore in Mr. Lincoln Coleord’s “Vision | 
of War.” It is also disapproved quite as 


strongly as by Miss Widdemer. 


on totally different grounds. 
| seems to me worth hearing; he sets one think- 





The papers, of course, are run to make money, like 
everything else; 

But the trouble is, their income is not derived from 
their public support; 

This is the day of advertising—the advertisement is 
master, not servant, of news; 

The advertisers are friendly with the financial erowd— 
4 course we have to cut out what they don’t 

e; 

Most of the papers are owned, one way or another, by 
the financial crowd; 

It raises the devil with ‘the whole idea. 


I have deliberately, though not maliciously, 
chosen for this first specimen of Mr. Colcord’s 
verse as unbeautiful a passage as I could easily 
find, in order to represent the frankly exposi- 
tory, not to say didactic, nature of his work. 
He is not at all afraid of preaching—and 
neither am I; but in the days when it did 


| not take so much courage to regard poetry 


as somewhat different from prose, one might 
have had misgivings. At times, however, this 
book is genuinely imaginative, as well as 
marked by a sturdy eloquence which may cap- 
tivate the reader against his will. Thus, for 
instance, is the finer aspect of war defended: 


There no illusions about the body, no sorrowing or 
regret; 


| The body seen in its true place, and given its just due. 


(Hustle it off, bury it quick, dig a shallow hole; 

Dust to dust—it will help the next year’s crops; 

No time for foolish ceremonies, no ammunition to 
spare for a parting volley; 

It is only death—the man is done with his body now— 
it is no more use to him or any one else; 

It was never very important—not half so important 
as he himself imagin 

Now it is the least important thing in the world.) 


| There no mistakes about the spirit; 


The spirit alone esteemed, the man appraised by his 
irit; 


sp 
| All trappings, treasures, accruements, cleared away. 


Despite the crudity of style and the over-loud 


_ tone, I find more of poetry here, because more 


of idealism, than in the insignificant dabbling 
in sensations of some of the Imagists or the 
morbid naturalism of the “Spoon River 
Anthology.” Mr. Colcord, as I have just 


_ hinted, talks too loud. John Stuart Mill once 


said that the difference between poetry and 
eloquence is that the latter is meant to be 
heard, the former overheard. It is impossible 
to think of Mr. Colcord’s utterances as being 
merely “overheard.” He has the dogmatism 
of orator, editor, and poet oddly mixed, and 
the mixture is not a sound one, for while all 
three are rightly dogmatic, they are dogmatic 
But his talk 


ing, in a gusty fashion; and his vers libre is, 
_I believe, better adapted to his grotesque 


blend of meditation, editorial, and harangue 
_ than it is to lyrical utterances, which one may 


rightly wish to find under control. Both his 
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verse and his spirit have more of Whitman in 
them than have any of Whitman’s imitators 
that I know, and he presents a nobly spiritual 
concept of Americanism which is akin to Mr. 
Bynner’s in “The New World.” 

In the last place we come to Mr. Braith- 
waite’s American Anthology for 1915,—a 
book which may now be said to have become 
an institution. Mr. Braithwaite has amply 
proved himself gifted as an anthologist; and 
any man who is willing to read seven hundred 
and seventy-two pieces of magazine verse in 
the year, and to say with definiteness that 
three hundred and ten of them are poems of 
distinction, must command our respect, if not 
something akin to awe. A minor matter con- 
cerning these statistics is revealed in the 
present volume, namely, that the poems in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” are not included in 
the count because the editor refuses Mr. 
Braithwaite complimentary copies. Mr. 
Braithwaite, however, magnanimously reads 
at least an oceasional number, to which he has 
access—presumably—in library or club, and 
includes some of the contents among his selec- 
tions; for the first one in the book before me 
is Judge Stafford’s noble national hymn, 
“Invocation.” To review the contents of the 
Anthology would be to repeat the editor’s task 
without his industry or equipment; I shall 
therefore only say that I doubt if any of us 
who might question his principles of selection 
would prove able to do it better. Mr. Braith- 
waite’s taste is catholic. and he includes some 
poems for which I could hardly find a place 
among the elect,—just as Miss Monroe could 
find no place for Bryant in the magazine, 
“Poetry.” But we of more fastidious tastes 
should learn to be liberal; and because I wish 
to practise this teaching in all sincerity, I 
choose for special notice here a poem which I 
confess I should not cull out for an anthology, 
but which is distinctly interesting to students 
of current poetry. It is by one Mr. Richard 
Glaenzer, is addressed to Mr. Masters on the 
subject of his poems about Spoon River, and 
was published in the same periodical in which 
the latter first appeared. Mr. Glaenzer tells 
that Spoon River came to him as Chapman’s 
Homer came to Keats, and, so feeling, he turns 
upon the critics who, like the present writer, 
spoke unappreciatively of it because of liter- 
ary prejudices: they 

are still squinting, 
And humming and hawing. 
“Is this poetry, or is it prose?’’ 
Life must be branded—for the market! 


Art must be labelled like a mummy! 
And what of Truth?... 








The rhymers are still mumbling, 

And invoking Euterpe. 

“This is not poetry, nor is it prose.’’ 

Art must be shapely, gemmed—a reliquary! 

Life must be tuneful, like a caged canary! 

And what of Truth? 
This is an extremely significant expression of 
a certain point of view, and especially of a 
certain complete misapprehension of the atti- 
tude of those who seek to test new poetical 
phenomena by principles which have been 
acquired in the past. But I have no space to 
discuss it here, and therefore leave Mr. 
Glaenzer to speak for himself, without grudg- 
ing his joy in Spoon River, but humbly wish- 
ing that he may hereafter climb Darien peaks 
that look further into the “pure serene.” 
Returning to Mr. Braithwaite, I might cite 
him as a very positive witness in behalf of 
an assertion which I made in these columns 
some months since, that the present state of 
poetry is far from discouraging. His enthu- 
siasm for the living poets of America is 
inspiriting ; I only wish that it were coupled 
with more critical discretion. It is good to 
err on the side of praise, but Mr. Braithwaite’s 
judgments, as found in his collected reviews 
of current poetry at the close of the Anthol- 
ogy, are so lyrically generous that the coinage 
of his praise must inevitably depreciate. Mr. 
Colcord’s poetry, we are told, reveals “a Pen- 
tecostal tongue of fire”; Mr. W. S. Johnson’s 
“touch is always sure”; Mr. Thomas Jones’s 
verse “comes to the reader as the essence of 
a spiritual experience which quickens the 
pulse to realization”; in Miss McLeod’s “is 
the echoes [grammar to the contrary] of a 
mystery that troubled the dreams of the earli- 
est of authentic singers” ; “pure lyricism was 
never more perfectly wrought in our day” 
than in the poems of Mr. O’Sheel; and “on 
the topmost peak” of American poetry “the 
place is occupied by the silent and lordly 
figure of this singer”—viz., Mr. Arlington 
Robinson. (What it is to be a silent singer 
Mr. Robinson himself has perhaps desired to 
know.) It is hard to say whether the matter 
or the style of these dicta is the more sopho- 
moric. The Anthology, which is beyond 
question a useful book and a notable labor of 
love, would be much better off with much less 
of its editor’s critical prose. 

All of which leads one to wonder what 
posterity, our only court of appeal, will say 
to all these men and things. As to how it will 
judge our poets I do not even presume to 
guess; but I am perfectly certain that it will 
find cause for many a merry smile in our 
poetic criticism—both Mr. Braithwaite’s and 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


The reader who is beginning on the new 
novels this spring may sigh just a little on 
finding that Mr. Basil King’s new book is 
about a husband and wife who could not get 
on with each other. So was Mr. Webster’s 
“The Great Adventure”; so was Miss Glas- 
gow’s “Life and Gabriella”; so was Mrs. 
Atherton’s “Mrs. Balfame,” except that there 
the husband disappeared early in the business. 
So was Mr. George’s “The Strangers’ Wed- 
ding,” for it would seem that such matters 
attract attention in England as well as with 
us. The novelists of the moment are giving 
deep thought to the great question (is it so 
especially characteristic of our time?) of how 
to be unhappy though married. The results 
of their speculation are in one respect the 
same; in each case it is the woman who does 
something about it. Mr. Webster has the wife 
vanish away, make a career, and come back; 
Miss Glasgow’s wife, released from an un- 
faithful husband, also makes a career, and 
finds a more suitable mate; Mrs. Atherton’s 
lady plans to murder her husband, but is 
saved the trouble by a kind friend; Mr. 
George’s Sue merely can’t stand it, and goes 
back to an earlier young man. Mr. Basil 
King’s heroine (if she be one) waits around 
till her husband, having gone through the 
mills of the gods, recognizes her excellence. 

Such flippant and would-be smart mention 
(I wish I could do it better) may seem a very 
unworthy way to speak of so much sincere 
effort spent in handling so serious a matter. 
But really, so much of the same sort of thing 
is not serious, but almost ridiculous. A novel 
of this sort carries little conviction unless it 
is clearly a first-hand impression of life, a very 
intense appreciation of some of the conditions 
that make such things necessary. Why other- 
wise should a novelist’s view of anything be 
more worth considering than yours or mine? 
If it be only that he has an idea, and con- 
ceives his plot and people to express it, he is 
but availing himself of people’s willingness 
to read a novel to give publicity to whatever 
ideas, notions, views, fancies, or what not he 
has picked up by reading or thinking, just as 
any one of us may pick up such ideas. Mr. 
Basil King’s book is as good a peg for a dis- 
course like the above as any other, for it has 
less character as a novel than his earlier work ; 
and people will like it or not as they may or 
may not be taken by the idea. It has not 
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much of a story; what it has is sehen to 
sustain the thesis. Its chief characters are not 
very good; the people are too much like the 
abstractions needed for the situation. It has 
some charming atmosphere or setting, prob- 
ably because here Mr. King felt unconstrained 
and could express freely and sincerely his 
true and delicate feeling for the beautiful 
things of nature. Its idea, or rather one of 
its ideas,— that real goodness will in course 
of time have more effect on a man than a 
pretty face—is sound and very generally 
known and agreed to. 

I should say that Mr. Basil King, going 
from his idea to the life which shall present 
it, does not sufficiently realize his subject. 
There is too much “telling” in the author’s 
method. The people appear before us saying 
and doing the things they would naturally say 
and do, but the author apparently has to tell 
us the important things about them. We 
learn that Thor held beauty in some scorn, 
that Len Willoughby could see he was not 
wanted in the banking-house, that Mrs. Mas- 
terton was a person of ostensible native refine- 
ment, that in Rosie’s mind Claude stood for 
rest, that Claude loved Rosie for her pretty 
face only (“of nothing else was he able to take 
cognizance”) ; and other such matters. Per- 
haps the author could show reason for all such 
bits of information; but such things seem to 
be a reason for the lack of reality in the 
book,— and if in the book, of the idea too. 
The things in the book that are good — and 
there are a number of them — come rather by 
the way. The old minister, for instance, is 
exactly right. He may not come directly out 
of life, but Mr. King would seem to have so 
true an idea of what real religion may be in 
life that he is quite safe in trusting to his 
imagination. It seems as if his main concep-. 
tion were not so well-assured. 

“The Accolade” offers a considerable con- 
trast to such books as have been mentioned. 
Miss Sidgwick is possessed by no abstract 
generalization, that is, by no obvious one. 
One has, of course, a sort of sinking of heart 
on beginning a book called “The Accolade” ; 
but one recovers at once on finding oneself 
safe in that inner ring, that better-than-aris- 
toeratic society, that idle moneyed world, 
which has rarely been better presented than in 
this book and its predecessors. On the face 
of it, the book is a story of people who spend 
their time doing nothing in particular; but 
actually, there is much more to it than the 
clever observation of an indulgent satirist. 
There may undoubtedly be some idea, ques- 
tion, view of life implicit in the story, but it is 
there as it is in life itself, and comes to us 
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with the authority not of the author’s general- | of thing is merely the putting into rather 


ization, but of our own. Life, as Miss Sidg- 


conventional form of one of the well-known 


wick sees it, mostly goes on with good houses, | facts of life. We none of us can talk well 
servants, clothes, and so forth, with dinners | about what we deem most important ; of course 


and dances in the season and breakfasts and 
walks in the country, everybody having as 
good a time as possible in a light-minded way, 
talking more or less cleverly all the time but 
never saying anything of much importance. 
Occasionally, however, life offers a clash of 
great “sentiments” — Miss Sidgwick curi- 
ously says (curiously, because in speaking of 
John she tells us that the Ingestres “had 
violent passions but were not sentimental’’). 
Then there is a blaze of the real thing, and 
that is worth while, redeeming ages of rag- 
ging and idle talk and writing memoirs about 
one’s ancestors and going to concerts and to 
theatres. Or else—for sometimes it seems 
different — at other times life is only a cyni- 
cal (not to say brutal) but disguised battle 
between men and women,— constant decep- 
tion, constant cruelty, constant pain in which 
now and then (O wonderful and immortal 
gift of otherwise iron gods!) a man and a 
woman sometimes really love. 

Such varying views Miss Sidgwick may per- 
haps have on life; but if so, she rarely 
explains her opinions to the reader. She 
naturally enough belongs “to her own class,” 
and uses its language, of which the main 
principle is that the one thing never to be 
mentioned is the thing that one is talking 
about. Not that her feeling in the matter is 
simply the English assurance that it isn’t 
done. Of course it isn’t done, and she doesn’t 
do it; but the fact is quite in keeping with 
what I conceive (modestly and at a distance) 
are her conceptions of the novel-writer’s art. 

Miss Sidgwick’s people are the natural 
product of an old and limited culture, and 
as a result they have a perfectly astound- 
ing knowledge of their own civilization, 
— astounding, that is, to outsiders. They 
know people at a glance, or indeed without 
a glance ; such and such kinds of people (army 
people, for instance) are stupid, others not; 
such and such people are perfectly obvious 
types; such and such social customs, having 
acolytes and that sort of thing, are perfectly 
understood; everybody can be put in some 
class or other. That makes it unnecessary to 
say anything that conveys information, for 
all is naturally known beforehand, by all at 
least who do know. Hence conversation is 
likely to be merely idle entertainment. It is 
not one of the necessities in the transactions 
of life, but one of its embellishments. 

All this (which is little exaggerated) is not 
as absurd as it may appear to many ; that sort 





people do have “long and serious talks” with 
each other, but they must be chiefly had for 
the pleasure of talking, which is great; life 
goes on without much regard to them. And 
so it is, naturally enough, in some fiction. 
Some novelists want to tell us everything, 
and that may be a very good thing for people 
who need to have everything told. But for 
people in general it is better for the novelist 
not to tell us everything. If he presents 
phases of life that make us appreciate its 
poignancy, its delights, its tragedies, its 
eynicisms, its other things, he is doing all he 
need do; there is no call for him to stand by 
with a pointer delivering a lecture on the 
subject, like Browning in “Sordello.” 

Indeed, the general idea about Miss Sidg- 
wick is probably not that she does not tell us 
enough, but that, like Mr. King, she tells us 
too much. John Ingestre, an artistic, brutal, 
clever, young Englishman, married to a 
stupid, respectable, and selfish wife, spends 
most of the time they are together in bally- 
ragging her. After he has done so for some 
ten years, Miss Sidgwick tells us that he has 
an eager and simple desire to have children. 
Now either this is not so, or else it is a matter 
of no importance, or else we somehow should 
have found it out before the book was half 
over. We are told other things about John,— 
that as time went on he knew better and 
better what he wanted even though he knew 
it was foolish, that he was not one who lived 
by reason, that he charged himself to blast all 
obstacles to his heart’s desire, and other such 
things about him. Here again if such im- 
portant things are true, we should not need to 
be told, and if we are told it is because Miss 
Sidgwick has not presented her man suffi- 
ciently from the first. 

Such little flaws, however, in a piece of 
refined and exquisite work need not be 
insisted upon; they are, indeed, only an 
uncouth way of disguising one’s more usual 
pleasure. Life itself (when we get a 
look at it) is so amusing, absorbing, delight- 
ful, exciting, stirring, thrilling, in fact so 
beautiful, that one must be immensely the 
debtor to anybody who is willing to give it to 
us by itself without the accompaniment of 
whatever theories, opinions, ideas, solutions 
of problems, convictions may happen to have 
resulted as a by-product of one’s appreciation. 

Canon Hannay’s “Gossamer” knocks all 


‘the foregoing disquisition on methods in 


fiction into a cocked-up hat, so far, at least, 
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as he is concerned himself. He is intent in the least what the figures were supposed 
on pursuing his own object in his own way; to be saying or doing. It was sufficient for 
and as he has a very especial gift, the reader me that they were there.” 

is easily charmed into allowing and desiring It would probably be ill-advised and cer- 
him to follow his own object in whatever way tainly impossible to state in a few words 
he sees fit to use. His publishers give us the what Canon Hannay has taken a book to say. 
information that this book is more serious It is better to follow the example of the 
than his earlier stories, and add that it is the | favorite landscape of Mr. Ascher, who chose 
author’s purpose to present the financial sys- for his picture “the moment while the mys- 
tem of the world which spreads from one tery of dawn endured.” It must be enough 
royal financier to another like a web of just here to say that “Gossamer” is the book 
gossamer threads in an autumn field. Doubt- of a man who has thought and felt deeply 
less Canon Hannay had this idea in mind | on many matters besides high finance — per- 
when he wrote page 135, though he probably haps even beyond it,— and who has devised a 
had quite a different one when he wrote page singularly perfect way to suggest to us his 
280. At one time or another he was presum- | thinking and his feeling. 

ably possessed by the enormous purpose of Epwarp E. HA. 
rendering plausible the conception that the 
immense system of finance by which the world 











gets along may be really fine, admirable, and | BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 
beneficial. He at least succeeds in making us 

feelnow and then, what is meant by such a | European Among the already large num- 
conception. But one can hardly believe that | #lemacy prior ber of books dealing with the 
his thoughts did not branch out far beyond j diplomatic history of Europe 


this rather academic view. He seems to have | immediately prior to the outbreak of the 
been impressed by something even more im- | Present war, Mr. Arthur Bullard’s “The 
portant (to most of us), and fundamental. | Diplomacy of the Great War” (Macmillan) 

To present this important and fundamental 18 easily the most interesting and in some 
something, he chooses a very absurd combina- Tespects the most valuable. It is the work 
tion of very characteristic people, who become | Of a widely-trained and remarkably well- 
involved first in the promotion of a new and informed man,— one who is not only familiar 
improved cash register, then in a new develop- With the extensive literature of European 
ment of the moving picture, and finally in foreign policy (an excellent bibliography of 
the war. An Irish gentleman, a member of which forms not the least valuable part of his 
Parliament, a financier, his artistic wife, an | treatise), but who is a keen observer of 
inventor,— what will one imagine from so political affairs in Europe and who has known 
jumbled a combination? Canon Hannay | personally many of those who have had a 
appears to use them to present what might share in the conduct of the foreign policies of 
even be called a criticism of life. Europe. As a starting point, Mr. Bullard 

This criticism is expressed in various ways. | begins with the Congress of Berlin of 1878, 
Sometimes it is stated, perhaps very simply, | Which he characterizes as a body having been 
as when the politician remarks wisely: “Won- | composed largely of incompetents; and he 
derful thing, life, keeps going on. Don’t reviews in turn Bismarck’s foreign policy, 
know why it should but it does. Nothing | which brought Austria and Italy into alliance 
seems to make any difference.” Sometimes it | with Germany, the recovery of France from 
is put very wonderfully, as when the wife of | the effects of the war of 1870-71, the growth 
the financier (in bidding good-night) says: | of Anglo-German antipathy, the origin and 
“There is a spirit which moves the multitudi- | history of the Entente Cordiale between 
nous blind gropings of humanity. It moves | England and France, the Franco-Russian alli- 
all unseen and unknown by men, guiding their ance, the Algeciras crisis, the Agadir and 
pitiful endeavors to the Great End. That | Cassablanca incidents, the diplomatic results 
End is Duty. That Spirit is Art. To rec- | of the Turko-Italian and Balkan wars, and 
ognize it is Faith.” It takes a great humorist | the other events which ultimately created a 
to make such utterances appear even for a | situation needing only the touching of a match 
moment to be significant of deep truths. But | to start the tremendous conflagration which 
Canon Hannay is not satisfied with any such | is now sweeping over Europe. The point of 
independent statements. We might almost | view of the author is singularly fair and 
say of his people, as Sir James said of the | judicial. It is not difficult to discover where 
exhibition of Tim’s new cinematograph, “I | his sympathies lie in the present conflict, yet 
do not know and at the time I did not care | he has endeavored to be just in his conclu- 
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sions, and he has not hesitated to criticize | discussion of their significance. The author’s 
both sides where criticism is clearly justified. | main thesis is that social progress results from 


He blames the Germans for pursuing their 
“grandiose ideal” of Deutschtum to the point 
of wishing to Germanize Europe when the rest 
of Europe did not want to be Germanized; 
he accuses the English of jealously disputing 
Germany’s ambition to become a maritime, 
colonial, and commercial rival of Britannia ; 
he charges France with treating the Algeciras | 
convention as a “scrap of paper” and of con- 
tinuing “blithely as they had been doing in 
the past undermining the authority of the 
Sultan [of Morocco], fostering a kind of dis- 
turbance which would give a pretext for 
armed intervention, and by all sorts of dis- 
creditable tricks trying to drive out their 
commercial rivals.” Mr. Bullard thinks that 
from 1913 on the rulers of Germany were 
planning for war in defense of Deutschtum, 
but he believes it was largely intended as 
bluff, and that they hoped to get what they 
wanted without fighting. Their criticism of 
British sea power, he thinks, would be unan- 
swerable if there were any reason to believe 
that they objected to any such arbitrary 
power per se. 





The ethnographic results of the 

human society in Percy Sladen Trust Expedition 
—_ in the “Southern Cross” to the 
islands of Melanesia, principally to the Banks, 
Torres, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and Solo- 
mon Islands, with supplementary visits to 
Fiji, Tikopea, Tonga, Samoan and Hawaiian 
Islands, are set forth for the expert and for 
the general student of sociology and of social 
evolution in Mr. W. H. R. Rivers’s “ History 
of Melanesian Society” (Putnam). Each of 
the two substantial volumes treats of a differ- 
ent aspect of the problem. The first is a 
detailed account of the survey work of the 
author in Melanesia and elsewhere in Oceania. 
This was directed especially toward the accu- 
mulation of data regarding kinship, mar- 
riage, and descent, and regarding other social 
institutions which would assist in their analy- 
sis. This was based upon the belief that we 
have in systems of relationship, which in 
Melanesia are far more complex and utterly 
different from those of Occidental civiliza- 
tion, like fossils, the hidden indications of 
ancient social institutions, and that their 
study is essential to the solution of problems 
in prehistoric sociology. They offer trust- 
worthy objective data incapable of modifica- 
tion by the collector's bias or preconceived 
hypotheses, and are therefore trustworthy. 
The second volume contains an analysis of 
the data thus assembled, and a theoretical 


| 


the inter-action of peoples,—that migrations 
not only bring new factors and new features 
into the material culture, and new elements 


| into the social organization, but that the con- 


| tact and inter-action of the peoples themselves 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





have furnished the starting points for all the 
great movements in human history which we 
are accustomed to regard as Progress. He 
does not, however, consider individuals as 
mere automata for the transmission and the 
recombinations of ancestral types of culture, 
but suggests that contributions may also 
spring directly from the ideas, beliefs, emo- 
tions, and sentiments which serve as motives 
for the actions of man. These do-not belong 
to any one eulture, but are natural to man- 
kind. The author finds Melanesian culture 
complex, but derivable from three sources,— 

a primitive society of dual organization con- 
sisting of two exogenous moieties with matri- 
lineal descent, upon which two successive 
waves of immigration from the Malay Archi- 
pelago engrafted many of the characteristic 
institutions of Melanesia. The intricacies of 
the systems of human family relationships 
of Melanesia are traced to the social adjust- 
ments consequent upon these migrations. The 
study of these still persisting primitive cul- 
tures, surviving to our day because of their 
isolation, is destined in the opinion of the 
author to be not only of greatest value in 
the ethnography of the South Seas, but also 
of fundamental significance in studying the 
origins of human culture in Eurasia. The 
advance of civilization, and the migrations of 
laborers from these islands to and from Aus- 
tralia, bid fair to destroy forever all trace of 
these savage societies; hence our author’s 
plea for prompt and searching investigation 
to reseue these evidences of the origins of 
human culture ere they vanish. The treat- 
ment is comprehensive, scholarly, candid, and 
logical. The work is well illustrated and well 
indexed, and both in method and in content 
forms an important contribution to the scien- 
tific literature of human social origins. 


The function of the survey — 
not the old-fashioned sort, with 
theodolite and measuring-chain, 
but the modern process so designated — is in- 
creasing every year in range and importance, 
so that now not only have we municipal sur- 
veys, educational surveys, industrial surveys, 
economic surveys, and innumerable others, but 
there is also a widely circulated periodical 
bearing the name of this wonder-working 
operation. Not the least of the surveys at 
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present in process is that i in which the city of 
Cleveland is engaged for the purpose of learn- 
ing all about its educational system and then, 
if possible, making it better, or, in the words 
of the Survey Committee, “ to create a strong, 
well informed public opinion in support of an 


adequate school policy.” A company of ex- 
perts captained by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres is 
studying each a different subdivision of the 
great educational problem, and the results are 
to be presented in twenty-five small volumes | 
published a week apart by, and obtainable 
from, the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation. The first few numbers are al- 
ready out, and they make a favorable im- 
pression by their business-like brevity and | 
directness. Opening at random one of these | 
treatises, that entitled “What the Schools | 
Teach and Might Teach,” by Professor Frank- | 
lin Bobbitt, we chance upon the following: | 

“ How one reads has received an undue amount | 
of attention; what one reads in the school | 
courses must and will receive an increasingly 
large share of time and thought, in the new 
evaluation.” Again, in “ Health Work in the 
Public Schools,” by Dr. Ayres and Mrs. (or 
Miss) May Ayres, this sentence arrests atten- 
tion: “Dr. William Osler, the distinguished 
English physician, is credited with saying, ‘If 
I were asked to say whether more physical 
deterioration was produced by aleohol or by 
defective teeth, I should say unhesitatingly, 
defective teeth.’” One other volume, “ Child 
Accounting in the Public Schools,” by Dr. 
Ayres, is at hand. On the whole, and to an 
inexpert outsider, this Cleveland educational 
survey promises well. 


The study of the history of 
American architecture may still 
be said to be in its infancy. 
Hitherto it has been left either in the hands 
of amateurs or in those of otherwise busy 
practising architects. In neither case has 
the close study of documents and the systema- 
tie search for new sources of evidence been 
given to the subject, so essential to arriving 
at definitive results. In “Thomas Jefferson 
and the First Monument of the Classic Revival | 
in America,” Mr. Fiske Kimball has not only | 
subjected the known material relating to 
Jefferson’s work as an architect, and more | 
especially to the authorship and design of | 
the Virginia state Capitol, to the methods of | 
modern scholarship, but he has succeeded in | 
deciphering a mass of documentary evidence, | 
the importance of which had not been sus- | 
pected. While it has long been known that 
when he was Minister to France, Jefferson was 
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eaked, ieee the Committee in charge of the 
C ‘apitol, to obtain a design for the building, 
and that he consulted with the French archi- 
tect, Clérisseau, there have been until lately 
no data on which it was possible to base an 
intelligent opinion as to the probable propor- 
tion of influence of the two men on the 
character of the design. Through the dis- 
covery of some autograph drawings and 
memoranda, clearly by Jefferson, one is now 
able to trace with reasonable certainty the 
influences which combined to bring about the 
final result. Unfortunately the drawings 
made by Clérisseau’s assistants were sent to 
Washington for the use of L’Enfant in pre- 
paring a plan for the National Capitol. .As 
L’Enfant fell out with the authorities, and 
retained all the drawings for the plan of the 
_ city of Washington, the strong presumption 
is that he kept the plans for the Virginia 
Capitol as well. These drawings — the final 
link in the chain — have not so far been found. 
However, a minute comparison of Jefferson’s 
drawings with the completed building would 
seem to show, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the building, and consequently Clérisseau’s 
drawings, followed very closely the original 
studies by Jefferson. Mr. Kimball has made 
a careful study of subsequent monuments to 
determine the historical influence of this first 
building of the Classic Revival —first not 
only in America but, an attempt at least, at 
a closer following of Classical precedent than 
had yet been attempted abroad. This work, 
which is a detailed study of one monument, 
is but a part of a comprehensive study of 
Jefferson’s work as an architect by the same 
author, soon to appear, which will serve to 
clarify the history of a period of American 
architecture which has hitherto been very 
obscure. The chief significance of the mono- 
graph lies in the fact that it is one of several 
similar studies of early American buildings, 
in which scholarly methods have been used, 
and from which authoritative results may be 
expected. 





The most significant of the points 
developed in Dr. Victor O. Free- 
burg’s “ Disguise Plots in Eliza- 
bethan Drama” (Columbia University Press) 
is that the use of disguise may serve as a 
criterion for judging the technique of a play, 
as well as for fixing its place in the develop- 
ment of the drama. The modern demand for 
realism, which forbids the easy methods of the 
Elizabethan playwright in transforming a 
character from one sex to the other, or from 
one station or function in life to another, is 
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use, except in the surprising disguise that 
appears, for example, in “ The Servant in the 
House,” or the very different “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate.” And this does not come under 
the definition of Dr. Freeburg, who limits his 
theme to “a change in personal appearance 
which leads to mistaken identity,” and who 
also excludes such disguise as that of the 
twins in the “ Comedy of Errors” or of Vol- 
pone in Jonson’s comedy. In his chapter on 
technique the author shows that even within 
the comparatively narrow period down to 
1616 treated in this book, there was an ad- 
vance in the desire for realism. In the morali- 
ties it was enough to change the name, and 
the audience imagined the rest; later an at- 
tempt was made to produce as complete an 
illusion as possible to eye and ear. With 
boys or men playing the parts of women, it 
was easy for the Elizabethans to accept the 
supposed transformation from one sex to the 
other, the one change which we to-day find 
most difficult; and with its abundant oppor- 
tunities for serious and amusing complica- 
tions, it is not surprising that it should be the 
most frequent of all the disguises. Dr. Free- 
burg considers it especially in its manifesta- 
tions of the girl masquerading as a page and 
the boy as a bride; the former for romantic 
purposes, the latter for the sake of a joke or 
extortion. The other most frequent manifes- 
tations were those of the spy and the lover, 
both of which might also make use of the sex 
disguise as a means to an end. The technical 
development of the device is seen in the rela- 
tion which complication bears to resolution, 
some plays never revealing the disguise, others 
using the revelation as the means of resolving 
the complication. Signs of decay in the 
drama are seen in such sensational extensions 
as the retro-disguise, or the disguise of the 
disguised; and the disguise concealed from 
the audience till the close of the play, when it 
comes as a complete surprise. Shakespeare 
avoids this latter device, which Jonson uses in 
“Epicene,” and he lets character tsuly and 
inevitably reveal itself through all its trap- 
pings and assumptions. Rosalind and Portia 
never cease to be women for all their doublet 
and hose. A bibliography of authorities and 
of plays, novels, romances, ballads, etc., is 
appended to Dr. Freeburg’s volume. 


The history of the Normans and 

— te history their great achievements in 
“medieval Europe has been told 

many times as a part of the history of France, 
of England, and of Italy; but not until re- 
cently has a serious effort been made to study 





this interesting people as a distinct unit. 
From time to time during the past decade 
there has appeared in various historical pub- 
lications a notable series of articles dealing 
with important problems in Norman history, 
written by Professor Charles H. Haskins, 
dean of the Harvard graduate school, who is 
also dean of American medievalists. In 
February, 1915, Dean Haskins presented the 
more important results of his Norman studies 
in the form of a series of lectures deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute. These lec- 
tures have now been published in a volume 
bearing the title, “The Normans in European 
History” (Houghton). In eight brilliant 
chapters, Dean Haskins tells how the Norman 
race came into existence, what it achieved in 
the two centuries of its greatest activity and 
importance, and what impress it has left on 
the history of Europe. Beginning with a dis- 
cussion of the Norman land and people, Dean 
Haskins tells briefly of the coming of the 
Northmen to the Seine valley in the tenth 
century, and then proceeds to trace the activi- 
ties of the new Norman-French people outside 
the French kingdom, in the British Isles, in 
Naples and Sicily, and in the Orient. An 
interesting and highly informing chapter 
deals with Norman life and culture, and with 
the extant monuments of Norman civilization. 
In one important respect Dean Haskins has 
introduced a change in historical terminology : 
what in the past has been called the “Angevin 
empire,” from the controlling dynasty, he 
calls the “Norman empire,” from the con- 
trolling race. It is likely that this suggestion 
will be accepted. The volume possesses cer- 
tain excellences of literary style which are all 
too rare in historical writing. 


The American Negro continues 
to be an object of peculiar inter- 
est to the traveller from abroad. 
Mr. Maurice 8. Evans’s “Black and White in 
the Southern States” (Longmans) is the work 
of one who from long residence in South 
Africa has become vitally interested in race 
problems. Realizing fully the pitfalls that 
beset the path of the hasty observer, he has 
labored earnestly to make no deductions that 
are not warranted by his data. On the whole, 
he seems to have succeeded fairly well, and 
he has considered every phase of the problem. 
Among the more interesting chapters are 
those on “Negro Organization — Church and 
Lodge,” “The Negro before the Court,” and 
one at the end entitled “For South Africa,” 
which is intended primarily. to give the 
author’s old acquaintances some suggestion 
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for the nbatien of their difficulties i in the light 
of his American experience, and which, 
simply because it shows the writer on ground 
of which he has real command, is likely to be 
of more interest to American readers than 
some of the other chapters. Mr. Evans shows 


a decided leaning toward the practical and | 
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opportunist school of Negro thought, and for | 


this reason (as in such a chapter as that 
headed “The Two Schools”) he finds it hard 


to be fair to those who are more idealistic in | 


their thinking. Sometimes, too, we could wish 
that he had continued his investigations a 
little further before making his conclusions. 
On the whole, the book contains little that is 
new. Such a volume as Mr. Evans’s falls all 
too easily into a consideration of the Negro as 
a problem rather than as a human being. Just 
here is the point that distinguishes from it 


such a book as Dr. C. V. Roman’s “American | 


Civilization and the Negro” (Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis Co.), a work somewhat below 
it in literary form, though neither is especially 
strong in that quality. At least one feels here 
that in large measure the soul of a man has 
gone into his book. Dr. Roman is a physician 
of standing in Nashville, and he very frankly 
makes a plea, to some extent along biological 
lines, for we people. His book, we are told 
(p. 377), is “a brief, not a credo; primarily 
it is a summary and an analysis of the testi- 
mony of others,” being only incidentally an 
expression of the author’s personal opinions 
and beliefs. As in Mr. Evans’s work, there 
are frequent quotation marks, and sometimes 
one wonders if the numerous citations of his- 
tory and literature are really relevant or 
necessary. However, because the author has 
lived with the things of which he writes, and 
because his work has evidently taken its own 
time in maturing, his book somehow furnishes 
endless food for thought. It shows, moreover, 
an excellent acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject, and is well illustrated. 





Ford Hall, named for and owing 
its existence to the late Daniel 
Sharp Ford, of “Youth’s Com- 
panion” fame, has been aptly called by one 


ears 
ay For Hall. 


ing meetings, “the cradle of fraternity,” | 


just as Faneuil Hall in the same city was 
long ago styled “the cradle of liberty.” The 
fraternal weekly gatherings at Ford Hall, to 


listen to some speaker with a message to ‘the 
people, have for eight years been attracting | 


| 


wider and wider attention, until now the 
Ford Hall idea and open forum movement are 
known throughout the country. Mr. George | 
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Ww. Cieen to whose a and un- 
selfish zeal these meetings owe their origin 
and continuance, has planned, compiled, and 
edited “a symposium” having as its title 
“Democracy in the Making” (Little, Brown 
& Co.), and sub-titled, “Ford Hall and the 
Open Forum Movement.” Its purpose is “to 
give the facts about Ford Hall, to set forth 
its spirit, and make plain its mission, in the 
hope that others will undertake the establish- 
ment of similar meetings elsewhere.” The 
four parts into which the book is divided 
“tell in turn how the work is done, what is 
thought of it, who are in the audience, and 
what is the character of the addresses deliv- 
ered there.” The various chapters are volun- 
tary contributions from persons prominent in 
Ford Hall activities, notably Miss Mary 
Caroline Crawford, Executive Secretary of 
the meetings, who gives a breezy sketch of 
“dramatic incidents” and an interesting “roll 


_ of personalities.” Profits from the sale of the 





book will go to the Ford Hall Foundation. 


Africa as the battle-ground of 
living languages in the making 
is the fascinating picture one 
gets from Professor Carl Meinhof’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of African Languages” 
(Dutton), recently translated by Dr. A. 
Werner. An accompanying map by Bern- 
hard Struck exhibits the following astounding 
linguistic resources of the continent: Semitic, 
10 languages and 12 dialects; Hamitic, 47 lan- 
guages and 71 dialects; Bantu, 182 languages 
and 119 dialects; Sudanic, 264 languages and 
114 dialects; Bushman, 11 languages and 3 
dialects; besides Hottentot, which investiga- 
tion has barely touched. The book is an 
elementary and profoundly significant con- 
tribution to the science of comparative lan- 
guage study. As such it will be of prime 
interest to every student of any language, 
whether or not he has the slightest direct 
concern with African tongues. The author 
stoutly ‘maintains that “the linguist working 
at primitive languages has to deal with much 
better and more trustworthy materials than 
the ordinary philologist.” The discussion of 
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of the constant attendants at its Sunday even- | well known Sngudtle phenemens, such a 


Grimm’s Law, Ablaut, the i umlaut, as well as 
the general remarks on Phonetics, Grammar, 
_and Morphology, are of absorbing interest. 
To the amateur, the most remarkable feature 
of these strange agglutinative tongues is the 
part which melody or pitch plays in word 
meanings. Even more important than accent 
to us is pitch to the Bantu peoples. For in- 
stance, in Ewe, the two words ele afi may be 
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intoned to mean either “he is here,” or “he 
rubbed himself with ashes,” or “he caught a 


mouse.” The present reviewer, reading from | 


the angle of a student of Old English, finds a 


number of curious resemblances to primitive | 


phenomena in that tongue; and no doubt stu- 
dents in other fields would note similar coinci- 
dences. The author’s honest zeal is shown by 
the fact that he has studied the Bantu lan- 
guages for twenty-five years, and has so far 
refrained from writing his contemplated 
“Comparative Grammar.” He has published 
only the “Outlines” (Grundziige, Berlin, 
1906). It is noteworthy that during the pres- 
ent suspension of scholarly work in Europe, 
lectures by a German can still be translated 
by one connected with an English University, 
and published by an English house. However, 
nothing could be more dispassionate and neu- 
tral than comparative philology. 


‘‘How to Study and What to 
s Study’’ (Heath), by Mr. Rich- 
_— ard L. Sandwick, principal of 
the Deerfield-Shields High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois, is a well written volume the 
perusal of which will stimulate and otherwise 
improve the average reader of high school 
or college age. A few of the elder generation 
will be reminded by it of the Rev. John Todd’s 
‘*Student’s Manual’’ of thirty years ago, a 
work characterized by deep and effective 
moral earnestness. Mr. Sandwick’s manual is 
directed solely toward intellectual ends. The 
first part, entitled ‘‘The Principles of Effec- 
tive Study,’’ treats of such subjects as study- 
ing aloud, the value of a synopsis, when and 
how to read rapidly, and study and fatigue. 
The second part, on ‘‘What to Study and 
How,’’ is not, as might be supposed, devoted 
to a plea for any particular course or branch 
of study, but presents concisely, and probably 
as impartially as possible, the ordinarily ac- 
cepted reasons for the study of the branches 
usual in the high school, including chapters 
on the vocational studies and the older pro- 
fessions. Methods of study are also recom- 
mended. The author bases his work on thirty 
pedagogical works cited in the preface. Its 
prevailing tone is nevertheless that of reality 
and common sense. 


A new 
student’ 


Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling’s re- 
searches among musty memoirs 
have borne fruit in a collection 
of anecdotal biographies the reverse of musty, 
entitled “A Painter of Dreams, and Other 
Biographical Studies” (Lane). The painter 
referred to is the late Roddam Spencer Stan- 
hope, uncle of the author. The seven studies 
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in the book treat of Diana Bosville’s “Book 
of Extracts,” an old-fashioned scrap-book of 
the Georgian era; her son William Bosville, 
introduced to us as “A Friend of Freedom” ; 
the autocratic William Anne Keppel, second 
Earl of Albemarle; the beautiful Elizabeth 
Patterson, afterward Madame Bonaparte, “A 
Dupe of Destiny,” as she is called in the 
chapter-heading; her even more beautiful 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Robert Patterson (Mary 
Caton), “A Favorite of Destiny” ; the eminent 
painter of horses and other animals, John 
Frederick Herring, “A Painter of Realities” ; 
and the artist who, as “a painter of dreams,” 
supplies the book with its title. More truly 
descriptive of the volume would have been the 
heading to its first chapter, “A Georgian 
Serap-Book,” but Mrs. Sterling ably defends 
her choice of a title, and surely she has a right 
to christen the offspring of her brain. It is an 
entertaining and often amusing book. A por- 
tion of its contents has already found favor 
with the editor and the readers of a leading 
English review. Fifteen full-page illustra- 
tions are inserted. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





“The American Whitaker Almanac and Ency- 
clopedia” is published in a new edition for 1916, 
with its nearly six hundred pages of indexed facts 
regarding the United States and the otker coun- 
tries of the world brought thoroughly up to date. 
A useful summary of events in the great war, from 
the beginning to the present time, is appended. 
“ The American Whitaker” promises to become as 
indispensable in this country as its English proto- 
type has long been abroad. The Macmillan Co. 
publishes the volume. 


An attractive volume with the captivating title, 
“Legends of Gods and Ghosts,” is published by 
Messrs. G. H. Ellis & Co. The author, Mr. W. D. 
Westervelt, who is also the author of “ Legends of 
Old Honolulu,” has lived for many years in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and this interpretation of 
Hawaiian mythology shows a depth of sympathy 
commensurable with that of Lafeadio Hearn for 
the Japanese. Some of the stories, as for example 
the last in the volume, “The Bride from the 
Under-World,” are told with spirit and charm. 

The details of newspaper desk-work, especially 
copy-reading, and after that headline-writing, 
proof-reading, make-up, and what are known as 
“re-write” and “follow-up” “stories,” with 
chapters on printing machinery and processes and 
“small publication work,” will be found in the 
compact and attractive manual entitled “ News- 
paper Editing (Appleton), by Mr. Grant Milnor 
Hyde, formerly on the staff of a New York City 
daily, and now instructor in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. The book supplements 
the same author’s “Newspaper Reporting and 
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Correspondence,” and gives to editorial and other 
desk-work a careful attention that is found in 
few of any previous handbooks for the use of 
prospective journalists. A useful chronology of 
the printing art and of newspaper development is 
appended, also a “ style sheet,” with general direc- 
tions for the preparation of copy. A good index 
closes the book. 


Mr. Ernest A. Dench’s “ Making the Movies” 
(Maemillan) is a crisply written and neatly printed 
little book of forty diminutive chapters on such 
subjects as: Putting on a Photoplay, Do the 
Players Drink Intoxicants in Motion Pictures, 
Movie Stars Who Risk Their Lives, Motion Picture 
Making Towns and Estates, How Railroad Photo- 
plays Are Made, Aviation in the Movies, Filming 
Earthquakes, Floriculture by Motion Pictures, 
Making Films under the Sea, In a Film Factory. 
As the forty chapters amount to only one hundred 
and seventy-six pages, whose content is besides, 
after the manner of stage talk, somewhat gossipy, 
the reader who is led by the title and chapter- 
headings to expect detailed and thorough informa- 
tion should not be surprised to find the book dis- 
appointingly slight. 

To their excellent “Musicians Library,” the 
merits of which must by this time be well known 
to every music lover, Messrs. Ditson have lately 
added a two-volume collection of “Modern Rus- 
sian Piano Music” edited by Constantin von 
Sternberg, and a book of “Sixty Irish Songs” 
selected and edited by Mr. William Arms Fisher. 
The present Russian renascence makes the first- 
named work particularly timely and weleome. Pro- 
duced in similar form and equally irreproachable 
in external details, though not part of the same 
series, are two other recent publications of Messrs. 
Ditson —“My Favorite French Songs,” selected by 
Madame Calvé, and “My Favorite Songs,” selected 
by Miss Julia Culp. Each of these collections is 
in two volumes, and together they provide the 
soprano singer with infinite musical riches in a 
little room. 

Notwithstanding heavy difficulties which the war 
must impose upon its editors and publishers, the 
“Loeb Classical Library” (Macmillan) continues 
to make steady and satisfactory progress. The 
latest instalment of half a dozen volumes is evenly 
divided between the Greek and Latin sections. In 
the former, we have “ The Odes of Pindar,” trans- 
lated by Sir John Sandys; the second volume of 
Lucian, in the translation by Professor Harmon of 
Prineeton; and Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and 
Homerica, comprising in a single volume prac- 
tieally all that remains of the post-Homeric and 
pre-academic epic poetry, translated by Dr. Hugh 
G. Evelyn-White. For the two additions to the 
Latin section, the editors have wisely had recourse 
(not, however, without considerable redaction) to 
translations which have become as classic in their 
way as the originals,— that of William Melmoth 
for the two-volume edition of Pliny’s Letters, and 
that of W. Adlington for “The Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius. The support and encouragement of this 
splendid series on the part of scholarly readers 
eannot be too often or insistently urged. 








Distinetly inferior in quality to certain of its 
predecessors is Mr. Eric Fisher Wood’s plea for 
greater defences, entitled “The Writing on the 
Wall” (Century Co.). It is not less modest, how- 
ever, in its views of what constitutes adequate 
defence, for it declares that unless we secure our 
coasts by a navy virtually twice as large and 
effective as that of any other nation, we need a 
minimum of 2,500,000 men to defend our territory 
against invasion by any single great power. These 
estimates might well have been suspected to be 
those of military men, without Mr. Wood’s 
acknowledgment to that effect. They rest upon a 
comparison of our military establishment with 
those of potential adversaries; it is like comparing 
the fists or teeth of two persons, and from these 
determining their relative strength. Happily, 
there are things besides teeth and fists that make 
for strength; and in such our rating is not hopeless. 

A curiosity in limited editions is Mr. Charles N. 
Elliott’s “Walt Whitman as Man, Poet and 
Friend” (Badger), being the result of nearly 
twenty years of occasional letter writing to Whit- 
man’s friends and admirers, soliciting some auto- 
graph reminiscence or anecdote of the poet or 
some tribute to his genius. More than two-score 
replies are here reproduced in facsimile, with 
appropriate quotations, prose and verse, from 
Whitman himself, from Mr. Horace Traubel, and 
from other Whitman-lovers. Inevitably the fac- 
simile plan of the book has involved the printing 
of much atrocious handwriting, while there is (in- 
evitably also) no great amount of really valuable 
new literature on the man, poet, and friend, 
Whitman; but the whole forms a pleasing and 
uncommon souvenir of the imperishable “ Walt,” 
its constituent parts signed by men so diverse in 
character and tastes as Andrew Carnegie and 
John Vance Cheney, Whitelaw Reid and Peter 
Doyle, Professor Dowden and Elbert Hubbard. 


Of chief interest among the latest additions to 
“ Everyman’s Library” (Dutton) is a two-volume 
edition of Green’s “Short History of England,” 
edited and revised by Mr. L. Cecil Jane, with an 
appendix by Dr. R. P. Farley continuing the his- 
tory from Waterloo (where Green left it) to 1914. 
Welcome, also, is a volume of William Penn’s 
collected writings, leading off with the “ Essay 
toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 
by the Establishment of an European Parliament, 
or Estates,” as timely to-day as when it first ap- 
peared in 1693. Two volumes of Mrs. Ewing’s 
stories ought to do something toward reawakening 
the spell which that writer exercised upon youthful 
readers of an earlier generation, particularly when 
“ Jackanapes” is given the added charm of Ran- 
dolph Caldecott’s illustrations. In addition to 
these volumes, we have Balzac’s “ Ursule Mirouét ” ; 
George Macdonald’s “ Phantastes ”; Ibsen’s “ Lady 
Inger,” “The League of Youth,” and “Love's 
Comedy,” in a single volume; Cardinal Newman’s 
“Scope and Nature of University Education”; 
Dickens’s “ Edwin Drood” and “ Master Humph- 
rey’s Clock,” in one volume, with a preface by 
Mr. Chesterton; and the Duchess of Neweastle’s 
writings. 
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NOTES. 





“David Blaize” is the title of a forthcoming | 


novel by Mr. E. F. Benson. 

A new volume by Mr. Edward Carpenter is an- 
nounced under the title of “My Days and Dreams.” 

“The American Plan of Government,” by Mr. 
Charles W. Bacon, will be issued by Messrs. 
Putnam late next month. 

Mr. E. V. Lueas i Is writing a new book entitled 
“London Re-visited,” to be published in due course 
by Messrs. Maemillan in their “Wanderer” series. 

A volume of “Songs and Satires” by Mr. Edgar 
Lee Masters, author of the “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy,” is soon to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

The collection of short stories by Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, soon to be published by the 
Maemillan Co., will present a new phase of this 
versatile writer’s genius. 

“The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton,” by Messrs. Thomas Hake and Arthur 
Compton Rickett, is an interesting item among the 
spring announcements of London publishers. 

“Golden Lads,” by Mr. Arthur Gleason, being 
a series of sketches and observations of an Ameri- 
ean stretcher-bearer in the Belgian army, is an- 
nounced for early publication by the Century Co. 

A volume on Abdul Hamid, by Sir Edwin Pears, 
whose “Forty Years in Constantinople” appeared 
a few months , will soon be added to Messrs. 
Holt’s new “Makers of the Nineteenth Century” 
series. 

The Shakespeare memorial masque, “Caliban: 
By the Yellow Sands,” devised and written by Mr. 
Perey MacKaye for the tereentenary celebration, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

The influence of the war upon marriage and 
the birth-rate, and the general position of mar- 
riage in modern life, are discussed by Mr. Walter 
Gallichan in a work entitled “The Great Unmar- 
ried,” to be published this spring. 

A study of “Samuel Butler, author of ‘ Ere- 
whon’: The Man and His Work,” by Mr. J. F. 
Harris, is in press for early issue. A complete 
bibliography and a portrait of Butler taken shortly 
before his death, wiil be included. 

“A Vagabond’s Odyssey: Further Reminiscences 
of a at Sailor-Troubadour in Many 
Lands,” by Mr. A. Safroni Middleton, continuing 
the recollections begun by the same author in 
“Sailor and Beachcomber,” is announced. 

An anthology of poetry by Chicago writers, past 
and present, is in preparation for publication 
during the present year by the Roadside Press, 
Postal Building, Chicago. The secretary of the 
Press, Miss Minna Mathison, will be grateful for 
suggestions regarding material to be included, ete. 

A novel by Mr. Vance Thompson, entitled “The 
Carnival of Destiny,” is soon to be published by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. The theme is the 
reappearance of an extraordinary and vivid per- 
sonality in the persons of women living in times 
ranging from the Stone Age to the nineteenth 
century. 








Under the title of “Charles Frohman: Manager 
and Man,” the authorized life of the great theatri- 
eal magnate, by Messrs. Isaac F. Mareosson and 
Daniel Frohman, will be brought out in book form 
early in the autumn by Messrs. Harper. A 
portion of this biographical material is now 
appearing in serial form. 

A work by Professor R. A. Gregory entitled 
“Diseovery: Or the Spirit and Service of Science,” 
is announced by Messrs. Macmillan. The author’s 
purpose is to show that scientific research has not 
only added to material welfare and increased the 
comforts of life, but has also inspired the highest 

ethical thought and action. 

“Present-Day China: A Narrative of a Nation’s 
Advance,” being a short study of the problems, 
the achievements, and the prospects of the Chinese 
Republic, by Mr. Gardner L. Harding, is soon to 
be issued by the Century Co. Mr. Harding won 


the friendship of many leaders of the New China. 


and enjoyed unusual advantages for observation 
and study. 

Within the next few weeks the Century Co. will 
publish “Principal English Plays,” edited by 
Professor John 8. P. Tatlock, of Leland Stanford 
University, and Mr. Robert G. Martin, of North- 
western University. The volume will contain a 
collection of about twenty-five representative plays, 
showing the development of the drama from ear- 
liest times to the present day. 

“Shakespeare the Player and Other Papers 
Illustrative of Shakespeare’s Personality,” by Mr. 
Alexander Cargill, will be published in time for 
the forthcoming tercentenary celebrations. The 
author has gathered all the accredited facts relating 
to Shakespeare’s career as a player, and endeav- 
ored to discern something of his form and 
personality from the evidence of his contem- 
poraries. 

Among other forthcoming publications of the 
University of Chicago Press are: “Essays in 
Experimental Logic,” by Professor John Dewey ; 
“Principles of Money and Banking, Developed in 
a Series of »” edited by Mr. Harold G. 
Moulton; “The Story of the New Testament,” by 
Dr. Edgar Johnson Goodspeed; and “The Nulli- 
fication Controversy in South Carolina,” by Mr. 
Clarence S. Boucher. 

For nearly three years Mr. Fremont Rider, 
editor of “The Publishers’ Weekly,” has been 
supervising the preparation of an entirely new 
series of guide books, which aim to do for 
America (the United States in particular) what 
the Baedeker guides have done for Europe. 
form they will resemble Baedeker, and will con- 
tain no illustrations other than maps and plans. 
The first volume, “Rider’s New York City,” is 
now in press. Messrs. Holt are the publishers of 
the series. 

A correspondent of the London “Times” sends 
to that journal the following note on the funeral 
of Henry James: “Many besides Mr. Gosse of 
those who on Friday paid their last tribute to 
Henry James must have been penetrated with the 
extraordinary appropriateness of the setting to 
the occasion. Nothing could have been more con- 
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sonant with his own feeling and genius than this 
wonderful old London church, by some miracle 
probably the most unspoilt in all England, from 
whose aisles and monuments a thousand associa- 
tions rise like incense, and whose speaking silence 
seems to teach in all its deep humanity, compunc- 
tion, and understanding the very ‘lesson of the 
Master.’ The green wreath lay on the pall, but 
there was an irresistible conviction that the ardu- 
ous spirit was persistent and communicant in the 
very air. A rash suggestion had been somewhere 
put forward that the funeral of Henry James 
should be celebrated in the Abbey. How thankful 
those who most reverence his memory must be that 
we have been spared any discussion or differ- 
ence on such a point, and that in Chelsea Old 
Chureh all voices and all thoughts have been in 
unison, nothing but well and fair, and the last 
seene so felicitous and worthy of its hero.” 

In connection with the Shakespeare Tercenten- 
ary the Oxford University Press will publish, in 
two volumes, a work entitled “The England of 
Shakespeare,” containing an elaborate account of 
the life, society, customs, institutions, and recrea- 
tions of the Elizabethan age, the materials for 
which have been collected, with the assistance of 
many collaborators, by Sir Sidney Lee. Thus 
Dr. Henry Bradley deals with Shakespeare’s 
English, Sir E. Maunde Thompson with hand- 
writing, Sir Walter Raleigh with the Elizabethan 
age, Mr. J. W. Forteseue with the chase, Sir W. 
Thiselton-Dyer with plants, and Professor Firth 
with ballads. Other chapters deal with authors 
and patrons, booksellers, printers, and the station- 
er’s trade, the playhouses, rogues and vagabonds, 
the Court, the Army and Navy, voyages and ex- 
ploration, religion, learning and scholarship, ete., 
the whole object being to familiarize the reader 
with the background and atmosphere of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. The two volumes are now passing 
through the press under the general editorship of 
Mr. C. T. Onions. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 





April, 1916. 
Aeroplanes: Sharks of the Air. L. R. Freeman Atlantic 
America’s Obligation and Opnartenty. G. B. Adams . Yale 
Anthracite and Cheap Labor. . McConnell World's Work 
Armories of the ee me Pennell World’s Work 
Asia, Western, Campa ps - Dwight Yale 
Baekeland, Leo H. er * World's Work 
Bel um, Martyrdom ° a eason . . ment 
s’-Nests, Hunting for. Walter P. Eaton .. . 

British Medical Corps, With the. sented Cushing ele 
Bryan. William Har Everybody's 
Business, Voice of the Nation's. R. G. Rhett ‘World’s Work 
City Traffic. Arthur Woods World's Work 
Conwell, Russell H. Thane Wilson | . . . . American 
Coral Reefs, The Study of. W. M. Davis . . . Scientific 
Crimean War Letters. Daniel C. Ss . - Yale 
Defence, Agricultural Efficiency and. % Gross ” Scientific 
Defence, National, and Education. H. i Ward . Scienti 

Defence, National, and Efficiency. 5. S. Menken Scientific 
Defence, Peace through. Anne & Minor . . . Scientific 
Defence and the Pork Barrel. L. Harding Bveryhody s 
Emerson’s Journals. Henry A. , Se oe Yale 
Essomes on the Marne. . A. Gibbons ‘Harper 
Extra nee, American. E. A. ener o 0 « « Setentifie 
Genius, Fools of. Hugh Walker . . Yale 
German Propaganda. Gustavus Ohlin . Atlantic 
Government a Prohibition. John Deen - « « Atlantic 
Greek King, The. Stanton Leeds . . Century 
Hale, Edward Everett, From the Diary of Harper 


Heiser, Dr. Victor G. Burton J. Hendrick Harper 








Humor, A True Senge of. of. ate a . Harper 
Ice and the Stems of Coblentz Scientific 
apanese Prints. Peoteins D. Ficke . « « Seribner 
ava: The Exploited Island. A. G. "Mayer ° Scientific 
<itchener’s Mob. James N. Hall Atlantic 
Lincoln Highway, Value of the. . A. F. Bement Scienti, 
Lyceum Theatre, The Old. E. H. Sothe Scribner 
edical wus Improved. Richard C. Cabot . American 
Michigan. P. Johnson . ° American 
Monuments, in War and Peace. *G. F. Kunz Scientific 
New Orleans, Charm of. Ernest Peixotto . Scribner 
Opera, The. Thomas aleney Surette. . . Atlantic 
Oriental Manner of Speech. M. bany Atlantic 
sacs Problem, Crux of the. W. J. Tucker. . . Atlantic 
Pellagra, Mastery of. B. J, Hendrick — arene s Work 
Poetry, New Naiveté in. toue W. Smith . Atlantic 
Poetry To-day. Cornelia A. P. Comer . Atlantic 
Poland, Pinched in. John Reed Metropolitan 
Preparedness. Arthur — ‘ é ° . Scientific 
Preparedness. John ?. Scientific 
Preparedness, Physical and “Mental.” N. B. 
Woodworth . . Scientific 
Preparedness, Wisdom of. _H. A. Wise Wood Scientific 


<< and Democratic —— G. W. 


A Atlantic 
Protestant Church, Economic Crime of, .H. Odell Atlantic 
Railroads, Federal Valuation of. Gaines Yale 


Roosevelt: How He Kept Peace. William Hard Metropolitan 
Root, Roosevelt, and Wilson. E. S. Martin World’s Work 
Salesman, Qualities of a Good. Merle Crowell American 
Salonika, With the Allies in. R. H. Davis Scribner 
Street Transportation, New Forms of. FU U. Adams fone - 
Sumner, Charles. Gamaliel Bradford ... . Yale 
Thrace, Holy Mountain of. Dwight ” Scribner 
United’ States, An Effective. C. F. Carter . World’s Work 
Unpreparedness. Robert R. McCormick . entu 


War and American Democracy. W. C. Abbott .. . ¥ 


War of 1812, The inoen . Helen Nicolay - Cent 

West, A New. ‘James Middleton . . . . World’s Wor 
Wilson among the People. Rodney World’s Work 
Wilson’s Administration. Moorfield Sto 6 «ie ale 
Woman, The Parasite. Theodore Roosevelt . Metropolitan 
Women and the Vote. William M. Bray . tlantic 
Yiian Shi-kai: The Terrible. Frederick Moore Century 





LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 87 titles, includes 
books by THE DIAL since its last issue.]} 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


My Harvest. By Richard Whiteing. 8vo, 339 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Dostolevsky: His Life and Literary Activity. By 
Eugenii Soloviev; translated from the Russian 
by C. J. Hogarth. 8vo, 247 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Geraldine Farrar: The Story of an American 
Singer. By Hersel?. Illustrated in photos: ravure, 
etc., 8vo, 114 — os x Mi 0. 


© Real Oscar By Robert Harborough 
Sherard. Tiluetratea * gvo, 431 pages. Philadel- 
phia: David McKay. $3.50. 

HISTORY. 

Th the Chinese Revolution. By Fernand Far- 
enel; translated from the French by Margaret 
ivian. 8vo, 352 pages. F. A. Stokes ~~ 2.50 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of V' ia, 
1619-1658/59. Edited by H. R. McIlvaine. rge 

4to, 283 es. Richmond: Virginia State 
Library Boar 


The Developmen the Nations, 1870- 
1914. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. Fifth edition: 
with ig large 8vo, 410 pages. G. P. Putnam's 


Sons. 
1791 to 1804; 


The Haitian or, 
French Revolution. 


Side 
Lights on_ the y T. G. 
Steward. Second edition; with — 12mo, 
292 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell co. $1 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Pageant of Dickens. By W. Walter Crotch. 
) portrait, 8vo, 216 pages. Charles Scribner's 
ns. 

Father Damien: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
wvee of Honolulu. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
New edition; 16mo, 53 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 50 cts. 

The Art of Li . By Luigi Cornaro; trans- 
lated from the Italian of the Venice edition of 
1612. With portrait, 18mo, 123 pages. 
Putnam's Sons. 50 cts. net. 
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Joseph Dennie and His Circle: A Study in Ameri- 


can Literature from 1792 to 1812. By Harold 
Milton Elli Ph.D. 8vo, 285 pages. Austin: 
University of Texas. Paper. 

Madame D’Arblay’s Piace in the Development of the 
English Novel. By Will Taliaferro Hale. 8vo, 
35 pages. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univer- 
sity. aper, 25 cts. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915. 12mo, 244 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Great Maze and The Heart of Youth: A Poem 
and a Play. 7. — Hagedorn. 12mo, 171 
pages. Macmillan Co. 

The Honeysuckle: A Play in Three Acts. By 
Gabriele D’Annunzio; translated from the Italian 
by Cecile Sartoris and Gabrielle Enthoven. 12mo, 
214 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

The New Poetry Series. New volumes: Idols, by 
Walter Conrad Arensberg; Turns and Movies, 
and other tales in verse, by Conrad Aiken. Each 
12mo. Hougton Mifflin Co. Per volume, 75 cts. 

The Epic Songs of Russia. By Isabel Florence Hap- 
good; with introductory note by J. W. Mackail, 
sn E0 12mo, 282 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
reckage: A Drama in Three Acts. By J. Hartley 
Manners; with preface by Charles B. Towns. 
12mo, 224 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

Quinneys’: A Comedy in Four Acts. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 12mo, 140 pages. George H. 

ran Co. $1. 

The A le. By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson; trans- 
lated from the French by Barrett H. Clarke, 
with introduction b George Pierce Baker. 
12mo, 120 pages. rama eague Series of 
Plays.” Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 cts. 

Poems: Original and Translations. By James 
Hervey Ca LL.D. 12mo, 255 pages. Small, 
Maynard 

Songs of the Soil. By Fenton Johnson. 16mo, 39 
pages. Published by the author. 

Memorial Day Pageant: Arranged for Communities 
and Schools. Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
18mo, 29 pages. Harper & Brothers. Paper, 
25 cts. 

FICTION. 


Seventeen: A Tale of Youth and Summer Time and 
the Baxter Family, especially William. By Booth 
Tarkington. Illustrated, 12mo, 329 pages. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.35. 

The Lo Road Home. By Ralph D. Paine. Illus- 
S138.” , 12mo, 344 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


God’s Puppets. By William Allen White. With 
frontisp ece. 12mo, 809 pages. Macmillan Co. 


Just David. By Eleanor H. Porter. piustreted, 
12mo, 324 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.2 
The Roy Folly. By Leslie Moore. Ny! as aa OE 
— a z.° 12mo, 354 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
ns. 
bas * Gold oman: A Story of the Montana Hills. 
Ridewell Cullum. With Ergntispiece . in qoleee 
% mo, 447 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.35. 
The Phantom Herd. By B. M. Bower. With frontis- 
Riso" 12mo, 325 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


Babette. By F. Berkeley Smith. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 324 _—_ Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
Tip ° Samuel McCoy. Illustrated, 12mo, 

95 ~My bbs- i Co. $1.25. 
er Husband’s Purse. By Helen R. Martin Illus- 
presses. 12mo, 343 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


1.35. 

The River of Life, and Other Stories. By Alexander 
Kuprin; translated from the Russian by S. 
Koteliansky and J. M. Murry. 12mo, 248 pages. 
John W. Luce & Co. $1.25. 

My Lady of the Island: A Tale of the South Seas. 
By ey Wy Grimshaw. Illustrated, 12mo, 334 
pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Stamboul Nights. By H. G. pwight. With frontis- 

— 12mo, 371 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


t Larges ey 4 J the Amusing Chronicles of 
*Fuliett rson y phie Kerr. Illustrated, 
12mo, 267 pages. | a, & Brothers, $1.25. 
The Fifth Wheel. By Olive Mestee Prouty. Illus- 

trated, 12mo, 300 —~.* Ry . Stokes Co. $1.35. 
The Heir McLaren. With 


ef Duncarron. my 
frontispiece in color, , % 13 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.35. 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Beook-Lover’s Holidays in the Open. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 373 
pages. pe Scribner's ae $2. 

Camp Fires in the Yukon. By Harry A. Auer. i 
trated, 8vo, 204 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.7 
Jerusalem. By Pierre Loti; translated from one 
French by W. P. Maines. Illustrated in color, 
$2.0 212 pages. Philadelphia: David McKay. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 


Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By Charles H. 
Sherrill; with introduction by Nicholas Murray 
i 8vo, 203 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


City ae ar Edited by John Nolen. Illustrated, 
12mo, 447 pages. “National Muni "= y League 
— panes, 8vo, 447 pages. Appleton 


Indiana: A Social and Economic Survey. By Fran- 
ces Doan Streightoff, A.M., and Frank Hatch 
Streightoff, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 261 pages. Indian- 
apolis: W. K. Stewart Co. $1.25. 

illage Government in British India. By John 
Matthai; with preface by Sidney Webb. 8vo, 211 
pages. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 

Wake be America: A Plea for the Recognition of 
Our Individual and National Responsibilities. 
By William R. Castle, Jr. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cts. 
eee * Mestye> ey By Percival W. Wells. Illus- 
ated, 12mo, 105 pages. Wantagh, N. Y.: Bart- 
lett Publishing Co. $1. 

The Influence of Anthropology on the Course of 
Political Science. By John Linton Myres. 8vo, 
81 pages. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. Paper. 


16mo, 111 pages. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


A History of the Great War, 1914—. By Briggs 
Davenport. Volume I, The Genesis of the War. 
8vo, 545 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Before, D and After 1914. By Anton Nystrim; 
translated 24 H. G. de Walterstorff, with intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 8vo, 368 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

War Letters of an American Woman. By Marie 
Van Vorst. Illustrated, 8vo, 328 pages. John 
Lane Co. 50. 

What Germany Thinks: The War as Germans See 
It. By Thomas F. A. Smith, Ph.D. 12mo, 336 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Carlyle and the War. By Marshall many: 8vo, 337 
pages. Open Court Publishing Co. $1. 

Germany vs. Civilization: Notes on the Atrocious 
War. 12mo, 238 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

The Assault: Germany before the Outbreak and 
England in War-Time. By Frederic William 
Wile. Illustrated, 12mo, 413 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Arms and the Ma ~ A Study in Moiqnaties and 
Frontiers. By lan C. Hannah, D.C.L. 12mo, 261 
pages. G. Arnold "shaw. $1.25. 

News from “Somewhere.” By James $line. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 232 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

World Peace. By John Bigelow. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 
The Confession of a Hyphenated American. af 

Edward A. Steiner. 16mo, 63 pages. Fleming 

Revell Co. 60 ct 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC, 


Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy, 
By Thomas Graham Sechect F.8.A 
volumes, illustrated in color, Ry saee ;& 
University of Chicago Press. $14.50. 

The Dune Country. By Earl H. Reed; illustrated 
by the author. Large 8vo, 287 pages. John 
Lane Co. $2. 

Da Vinci: The Artist and the Man. By 

Oswald Msiren: revised with the aid of William 

Rankin and others. Illustrated, large 8vo, 235 
pages. Yale University Press. $6. 

The Colonial House. By Joseph oe Chandler. 

Tilastrated 4to, 341 pages. Robert M. McBride 


& 

mnets of Autumn: Seven Sketches for the Piano. 
By Cecil a 4to, 35 pages. Oliver Ditson 
Co. Paper, $1.2 


12mo, 291 pages. 
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NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. me — ey oe mights 
ream. uise res Garnett. mo, 
The Landsca Gardening Book. By Grace Tabor. pages. Seesenitian Co. 50 cts. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 180 pages. Robert M. The Bedtime Story-Books. By Thornton W. Bur- 
McBride & Co. $1.50. ess. New volumes: The Adventures of Buster 
Our Early Wild Flowers. By Harriet L. Keeler. ear; The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad. Each 
Illustrated in color, etc, 16mo, 252 pages. illustrated, 16mo. Little, Brown & Co. Per 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. volume, 60 cts. 
A B C of Vegetable Garde . By Eben_B. Rex- | The Steadfast Princess: A Play for Young People. 
yp 1émo, 116 pages. arper & Brothers. By Cornelia Meigs. 12mo, ey pages. ‘acmil =“ 
0. cts. 
Ola Time Gardens. By Alice Morse Earle. New . S. Grant. 
edition; illustrated, 12mo, 489 pages. Mac- . a, ee , 4 ee a, ae 
millan Co. : Americans.” Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Masteri of Mexico: Told after One of the MISCHLLANBOUS. 
Conquistadores and Various of His Interpreters. | Textiles. By Paul H. Nystrom, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
By Kate Stephens. Illustrated, 12mo, 335 pages. 12mo, 335 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mary Allen. By Eleanor Marvin. 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Mary Frances Garden Book; or, Adventures 
among the Garden People. By Jane Bayre 
Fryer. Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 378 
pages. John C. Winston Co. 1.50. 

Essays for Boys and Girls: A First Guide toward 
the Study of the War. By Stephen Paget. Lllus- 
trated, 8vo, 198 pages. Macmillan Co. 

The Child’s Book of English Biography. By Mary 
Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated, 12mo, 226 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


Illustrated, 239 
$1.25. 





Side-Stepping Ill Health. By Edwin F. Bowers, 
M.D. 12mo, 343 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 
e Ocean and Its Mysteries. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
— 12mo, 189 pages. Duffield & Co. 


Veqnee Talks to Girls. By Laura A. Knott. 12mo, 
89 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Leadership. By Abdul Majid. 
12mo, 110 pages. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 
and Childhood: 
Care of Children. 


A Popular Bock on the 
By Walter Reeve Ramsey. 
a eeratet 12mo, 198 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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The Haitian Revolution— 1791-1804 
By T. G. Steward 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 
Price, net, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 

“A contribution to history."—Army and 
Navy Register. 

“An account of a very interesting episode 
about which few people are informed.”—Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 

“ Temperate, comprehensive and instructive.” 
—Columbus Evening Despatch. 

A “picturesque story.”—Boston Transcript. 

Order from the author, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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